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Man  of  the  Quarter . 

KENDALL  CADY 

Originator  of  the  idea  which  brought  Accredited  Management 
Organizations  into  being,  Kendall  Cady,  CPM,  is  the  obvious 
choice  for  the  second  Institute  “Man  of  the  Quarter.” 

Unquestionably  Mr.  Cady  is  one  of  the  outstanding  manage* 
ment  men  in  the  nation.  An  early  CPM  (126)  Mr.  Cady  came  to 
the  real  estate  management  field  after  having  earned  a  Bachelor^s 
Degree  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  a  Master’s  Degree  in 
land  and  urban  economics  under  the  late  famed  Dr.  Richard  T. 
Ely  at  Northwestern  University’s  graduate  school.  His  manage¬ 
ment  experience  actually  dates  from  his  boyhood  since  his  father 
was  a  large  real  estate  operator  and  property  owner  in  the  city  of 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  his  academic  work,  Mr. 
Cady  entered  the  management  business  in  Chicago  and  was  suc¬ 
cessively  associated  with  Baird  &  Warner,  Inc.,  Draper  &  Kramer, 
Inc.  and  Ross  Browne  &  Fleming.  He  went  to  Downs,  Mohl  & 
Company  on  its  establishment  in  1937  and  is  in  charge  of  its 
management  operations. 

Mr.  Cady’s  work  for  the  Institute  has  been  outstanding  in 
character.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Admissions  Committee  under 
its  first  Chairman,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick.  Mr.  Cady  was  the  first 
examiner  of  papers  written  by  aspirant  CPMs.  Subsequently  he 
took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  Admissions  Committee  and 
while  in  this  position  became  convinced  that  the  professionaliza¬ 
tion  of  individual  managers  required  also  some  method  of  Ac¬ 
crediting  the  organizations  with  which  they  might  be  associated. 
From  the  authorship  of  this  idea  to  its  fruition  was  a  long  and 
difficult  road.  Undaunted  by  several  setbacks  Mr.  Cady’s  persist¬ 
ence  and  the  wisdom  of  his  plan  finally  won  through  to  Institute 
adoption. 

We  salute  Kendall  Cady  for  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  professional  society  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  member. 


The  Professional 


Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


(HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regrulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

(PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certified 
Property  Managers,  and  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Institute  when¬ 
ever  possible ;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
personal  interests  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  brothers  and  to  seek  their 
counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to 
my  fellow  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  ;  and  to  give  my  services  freely 
to  the  Institute  as  required  or  de¬ 
sired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our 
profession ;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to 
landlord  and  tenant  alike  regard¬ 
less  of  monetary  consideration;  to 
strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill 
for  the  properties  under  my  charge 
and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all 
times  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
value  of  such  properties ;  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  net  return  to 
the  owners  of  properties  entrusted 
to  my  management;  and  to  give  de¬ 
voted  attention  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  tenants  of  these  prop¬ 
erties. 


Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  lawful 
means  within  my  power,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 
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DANGEROUS  CREDIT 

A.  CHANGE  has  come  in  the  attitude  of 
everyone  toward  the  mortgage  during  the 
last  two  decades.  Prior  to  1929  the  mortgage 
was  looked  upon  as  being  as  stable  as  the 
real  estate  itself.  The  mortgagor  rarely  in¬ 
tended  to  pay  it  oflF  and  the  mortgagee  rarely 
wanted  it  reduced.  Few  borrowers  realized 
that  they  were  responsible  for  the  loan.  The 
average  mortgagor  forgot  that  the  lender 
was  extending  him  credit;  he  thought  that 
the  loan  was  made  on  the  real  estate.  He 
knew  generally  what  the  mortgage  was,  but 
nothing  at  all  of  what  the  bond  was.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  lenders  felt  very  much 
the  same.  They  looked  too  much  to  the 
security  and  too  little  to  the  debtor.  Prop¬ 
erties  were  sold  and  resold  subject  to  the 
mortgage  and  no  one  gave  any  thought  to 
the  bondsman  until  the  rapid  period  of  de¬ 
flation  during  the  Thirties.  The  deficiency 
judgment  did  more  to  extend  the  depression 
cycle  in  real  estate  than  anything  else.  It 
caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of 
rental  housing,  it  retarded  new  construc¬ 
tion,  it  over-depressed  values,  it  increased 
blight,  it  restricted  the  extension  of  credit 
and  it  removed  the  incentive  to  own  real 
estate. 

Bom  during  this  period  was  the  sound 
self -amortizing  monthly  payment  mortgage. 
That  type  of  mortgage  was  at  first  confined 
to  the  purchase-money  mortgage  where 
some  insurance  company  or  institutional 
owner  was  selling  a  piece  of  property  it  had 
acquired  unwillingly.  Again  money  was 
being  loaned  on  a  piece  of  realty  and  not  on 
the  credit  rating  of  the  borrower.  It  was  be¬ 
ing  loaned  this  time  not  as  an  investment  but 
as  a  means  of  liquidating  real  estate  ac¬ 


counts.  Such  a  situation  tended  to  make 
less  liquid  the  real  estate  market  and  further 
stifled  new  constmction. 

Born  then  was  the  federally  insured 
mortgage  which  did  add  liquidity  to  the  real 
estate  market.  It  made  builders  build, 
lenders  lend,  and  buyers  buy.  But  it  has 
not  taught  the  lender  the  sound  way  to  lend 
money,  for  today  he  will  lend  any  sum  of 
money  to  any  borrower,  accepting  as  secu¬ 
rity  any  piece  of  real  estate  so  long  as  the 
Government  will  insure  the  loan  and  will 
pay  a  premium  to  do  so.  That  is  unsound. 
It  is  unsound  because  it  is  definitely  infla¬ 
tionary. 

Our  situation  today  therefore  finds  us 
with  a  deficiency  in  homes  and  with  lots  of 
money  in  the  pocket  of,  and  ample  credit 
for  the  use  of  prospective  purchasers. 
There  is  little  wonder  then  that  they  are 
bidding  against  one  another  to  cause  spiral¬ 
ing  prices.  To  give  the  veteran  a  chance 
because  he  has  little  money,  he  is  extended 
more  and  more  credit  on  easier  terms.  The 
sad  part  of  the  veteran’s  plight  is  that  he 
has  been  sold  the  idea  that  in  giving  him  a 
100  per  cent  loan  the  Government  is  doing 
him  a  favor.  It  is  questionable  if  one 
veteran  in  one  hundred  realizes  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  commitment  he  is  making.  He 
of  course  knows  that  he  may  lose  his  home 
if  he  fails  to  keep  up  his  payments,  but  the 
thought  of  the  consequences  of  his  bond 
doesn’t  occur  to  him.  He  is  too  young  or  too 
ambitious  to  care  about  that.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  subsidizing  the  veteran  with  credit, 
taking  his  I  O  U  and  increasing  the  spiral  of 
inflation. 

A  sound  credit  plan  offers  credit  when 
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goods  are  plentiful  and  money  scarce.  To¬ 
day  money  is  plentiful  and  properties  are 
scarce.  Yet  we  are  extending  more  and 
more  credit  to  the  point  that  the  veteran 
may  today  borrow  the  entire  purchase  price 
of  a  home  even  though  many  think  that  pur¬ 
chase  price  is  greatly  inflated.  This  may  he 
politically  expedient,  hut  it  is  economically 
unsound. 

— H.W.G. 


VIGILANCE 

TThE  history  of  all  government  is  more 
government!  This  continues  until  a  col¬ 
lapse  eventually  eliminates  the  bureaucratic 
octopus  or  until  the  people  become  vigilant 
in  the  protection  of  their  American  birth¬ 
right  of  “Government  as  a  servant  of  the 
people.”  The  fighting  of  our  war  is  more 
than  a  year  behind  us.  The  Army,  Navy 
and  other  Services  have  demobilized  by  far 
the  major  portion  of  their  “citizenry 
soldiers.” 

Industry,  commerce,  transportation, 
banking  and  merchandising  demonstrated 
long  ago  that  they  were  ready  to  carry  on 
the  peacetime  task  of  serving  the  people  of 
this  country.  Yet  the  situation  today  shows 
that  the  reconversion  task  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  that  many  problems  have  become 
increasingly  difficult  and  complicated  in 
this  present  era.  Every  family  and  every 
business  buyer  of  merchandise  knows  that 
there  are  shortages  today  that  were  not 
with  us  during  the  wartime  period. 

Why  are  we  thus  afflicted?  What  has 
happened  to  cause  this  deplorable  situation 
in  a  country  where  there  are  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  waiting  to  buy,  millions  of  persons  to 
work  and  the  greatest  industrial  plant  in  the 
history  of  the  world  waiting  to  turn  out  their 
products? 

The  answer  seems  simple  to  those  who 
know  what  is  happening  in  Washington  and 


its  bureaucratic  outposts  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  the  fact  that  many  respon¬ 
sible  individuals  in  government  have  in  12 
years  grown  up  to  believe  that  only  govern¬ 
ment  knows  what  is  best.  Many  of  these 
officials  have  had  only  a  limited  experience 
in  the  period  after  the  completion  of  their 
school  work  and  before  beginning  their  gov¬ 
ernment  jobs.  They  are  blind  to  the  fact 
that  industry  and  labor,  in  the  most  tremen¬ 
dous  war  in  all  history,  out-produced  the 
enemy  many  times  over  to  help  win  the  war. 

All  this  wonderful  effort  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  free  laboring  men  is  forgotten  or 
dismissed  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 
These  people  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  production  and  work  are  the  only  an¬ 
swers  to  freedom  of  opportunity  and  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  wants  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

The  Armed  Services  have  largely  demo¬ 
bilized.  The  bureaucratic  regulators  have 
not  been  reduced  in  number  or  authority. 
In  fact,  in  some  instances  the  opposite  is 
true.  Socialistic  theories  have  been  advo¬ 
cated  and  followed.  Time  and  effort  that 
could  well  have  gone  toward  expediting 
production  of  badly  needed  materials  and 
products  have  been  lost  in  this  way. 

Vigilance,  eternal  vigilance!  Every  real 
American  citizen  must  learn  what  is  taking 
place.  He  must  take  an  active  part  in  the 
political  life  of  his  community  and  continu¬ 
ally  counsel  with  his  Congressman  and  Sena¬ 
tor.  He  must  consider  himself  a  pressure 
group  of  one  to  combat  the  pressure  of  great 
groups  within  and  without  the  Government 
which  are  primarily  interested  in  their  own 
selfish  ambitions  or  the  destruction  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 

Only  by  such  individual  vigilance  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  each  one,  combined 
with  that  of  thousands  of  others,  can  we 
hope  to  prevent  the  Government  from  be¬ 
coming  the  master. 


JUNE 
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BE  VIGILANT,  today,  tomorrow,  and  in 
the  future  and  preserve  the  free  American 
birthrights. 

— F.L.C. 

WHY  GOVERNMENT  BUREAUS 
GROW 

CPMs,  because  of  their  special  training  and 
special  interests  in  the  field  of  property 
management,  owe  a  great  obligation  to  the 
general  public.  Our  present  government 
administration  is  being  powerfully  influ¬ 
enced  by  alleged  economists  and  theorists 
holding  influential  posts  in  governmental 
bureaus.  They  now  control  our  national 
economy  in  the  name  of  the  postwar  emer¬ 
gency.  Politically  connected  business  and 
professional  men,  drafted  for  the  appar¬ 
ently  justifiable  purpose  of  guiding  our  na¬ 
tion  into  its  great  postwar  position,  soon 
upon  arrival  in  Washington,  are  influenced 
by  the  left-wing  theorists  who  inhabit  the 
halls  and  offices  of  government  buildings. 
They  are  soon  overcome  by  the  “more  em¬ 
ployees  and  power  my  bureau  has,  the  more 
important  /  am”  attitude,  so  highly  con¬ 
tagious  and  so  rife  in  Washington. 

In  this  atmosphere,  their  former  homey 
and  businesslike  approach  to  the  problem 
of  the  people  fades  into  the  background  and 
they  start  to  lobby — backed  by  government 


funds  and  their  newly  found  importance 
which  makes  them  good  newspaper  copy — 
for  more  and  more  government  control,  for 
bigger  bureaus,  for  more  power  and  more 
government  in  business.  They  must  be 
stopped  from  lobbying  and  their  efforts 
confined  to  the  actual  problems  or  this  coun¬ 
try  will  follow  the  path  of  the  defeated  dic¬ 
tators  of  other  countries.  Unknowingly  or 
not — they  are  actually  the  fronts  for  a  small 
group  interested  only  in  perpetuating  war¬ 
time  controls.  They  start  with  big  promises 
and  so  far  have  ended  up  by  blaming  their 
failures  on  private  enterprise. 

The  private  ownership,  control  and  man¬ 
agement  of  real  property  is  the  focal  point 
of  the  present  great  national  housing  issue. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  actually  produc¬ 
ing  homes  and  apartments,  but  great  effort 
is  made  to  increase  government  control.  If 
the  constitutional  right  of  private  owner¬ 
ship  can  be  twisted  to  permit  government 
control — to  permit  government  to  take  over 
an  industry — anything  can  happen. 

What  group  knows  the  problem  more  in¬ 
timately  or  better  than  CPMs?  What  are 
they  doing  about  it?  This  is  our  business 
— let’s  make  it  our  business  to  present  the 
public  with  the  facts.  Then  let’s  follow 
through  and  keep  hammering  these  facts 
home — individually  and  collectively. 
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Budgets  -  You  Need  Them  Now 

By  B.  L.  Lefler 

Years  of  unprecedented  change  for  real  estate  lie  ahead — changed  values, 
new  ownerships,  and  opportunities  of  conversion.  The  article  following 
sounds  a  warning  that  considerable  waste  will  be  the  lot  of  those  who 
fail  to  budget  improvements  in  building  condition  and  building  service. 


During  the  next  two  to  five  years  exist¬ 
ing  real  estate  will  spend  unprecedented 
billions  of  dollars.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why: 

1.  The  aggregate  dollar  volume  of  deferred  main¬ 
tenance  is  tremendous — wrought  hy  a  long, 
deep  real  estate  depression,  then  a  war  economy 
with  government  regulation; 

2.  Costs  of  restoring  real  estate  to  a  normal  are  up 
substantially — alterations  made  now  will  often 
cost  double  what  they  would  have  cost  pre¬ 
viously; 

3.  New  building  is  costly,  difficult  and  risky — a 
condition  which  places  a  premium  value  on 
existing  stone  and  mortar,  making  it  more 
economic  to  fix  up  the  old; 

4.  Most  real  estate  has  dollars  available  to  spend — 
much  more  than  heretofore  either  through  easy 
borrowing  and/or  surplus  from  earnings; 

5.  Because  of  the  long  period  of  enforced  in¬ 
activity  major  alterations,  conversions  and 
modernization  programs  have  been  deferred — 
while  their  needs  have  grown  acute. 

Many  mistakes  will  be  made  in  income 
real  estate  during  the  next  two  to  five  years. 
Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  why  this  will 
occur  rests  in  typical  human  nature.  When 
there  is  much  more  money  available  than 
normally,  it  is  human  nature  to  spend 
money  like  a  drunken  sailor.  Increase  a 
child’s  allowance  tenfold  and  he  will  pay 
too  much  for  his  whistle.  Adults  are  not 
entirely  unlike  children. 

Budgets  Ascending  in  Importance 

One  good  tool  to  help  make  real  estate 
expenditures  produce  instead  of  reduce 


dividends  is  a  budget  system.  The  need  of 
budget  planning  as  an  integral  part  of  suc¬ 
cessful  management  is  a  fact  accepted  gen¬ 
erally  by  all  kinds  of  business.  Most  of  our 
larger  manufacturing  corporations  have 
highly  organized  budget  committees  on 
which  are  found  several  of  their  top-flight 
executives.  In  successful  big  business  the 
president  and  general  manager  usually 
devote  considerable  time  and  money  to 
budget  analysis  and  budget  planning.  They 
find  it  good  business  to  utilize  well  de¬ 
veloped  scientific  methods  of  accounting, 
statistics,  business  forecasting  and  related 
tools. 

Many  smaller  businesses  do  not  well 
utilize  organized  budget  systems.  Most  real 
estate  is  small  business  and  a  high  percent¬ 
age  is  operated  on  limited  budget  systems  if 
any  at  all. 

We  should  not  too  quickly  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  classify  as  “dopes”  the  real 
estate  owners  and  managers  who  may  be 
imbued  with  the  attitude  that  to  budget  in¬ 
come  and  expense  under  existing  conditions 
is  futile.  In  examining  the  regulated  pa^t 
their  viewpoints  could  be  considered  par¬ 
tially  correct.  Furthermore,  poorly  planned 
budgets  can  be  an  actual  deterrent  to  man¬ 
agement  any  time.  Erroneous  theories  of 
budget  use  can  distort  and  upset  the  better 
judgment  of  employees  who  may  have  their 
expenditures  rigidly  controlled  by  a  budget 
system.  A  budget  can,  and  often  does,  pre¬ 
cipitate  wastefulness. 
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Elementary  Budget  Inaccuracies 

A  newly  married  friend  of  mine  recently 
was  discussing  with  me  the  subject  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  budget.  Soon  after  he  and  his  bride 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip  they  de¬ 
cided  to  set  up  a  budget  to  guide  their  own 
household  and  personal  expenditures.  They 
had  no  data  regarding  the  cost  for  two  per¬ 
sons  of  certain  items,  such  as  food,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  clothing.  At  the  outset  of  their 
planning,  considerable  rationalization  went 
into  several  categories  of  their  budget.  They 
knew  what  rent  would  cost.  Insurance  could 
be  accurately  estimated  for  a  year  or  more. 
They  wanted  to  keep  up  with  their  circle 
of  friends,  so  they  decided  that  recreation 
expenses  would  have  to  be  liberal.  My 
friend,  of  course,  wanted  his  charming  little 
wife  to  stay  well  dressed. 

In  about  six  months  they  learned  that 
their  budget  didn't  work  well.  It  began  to 
dawn  upon  them  that  the  planning  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  budget  begins  with  a  study  of  past 
income  and  expense.  They  found  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  stay  rigidly  within  their  poorly 
planned  budget  was  a  hardship  without 
compensation.  They  saw  clearly  that  a  good 
budget  apportions  dollars  where  the  dollars 
will  do  the  most  good.  They  found  them¬ 
selves  within  the  first  six  months  wasting 
dollars  allocated  to  some  of  their  budget 
classifications  simply  because  there  was  a 
surplus  there.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
hard-pressed  in  other  parts  of  their  budget. 
Some  classifications  broke  at  the  seams  the 
first  month. 

An  adjustment  in  the  budget  obviously 
was  required.  They  commenced  observing, 
within  reasonable  detail,  amounts  spent  for 
different  budget  classifications.  Partially 
by  “feel”  more  than  by  scientific  analysis 
they  began  to  understand  what  amounts 
principal  budget  classifications  should  con¬ 
tain  to  enable  them  to  live  rationally,  to 
make  their  dollars  to  spend  do  the  most  for 
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them  and  their  dollars  to  invest  available 
for  investment.  At  the  outset  of  their 
budget  planning,  sound  simple  care  about 
spending  was  more  important  than  a  budget. 

Hotels,  apartment  building,  office  build¬ 
ing,  the  three-flat,  all  have  certain  character¬ 
istics  in  common  with  a  home  in  so  far  as 
operating  budgets  are  concerned. 

Many  cases  wherein  real  estate  budgets 
backfire  can  be  cited.  The  following  is  an 
example  observed  in  the  days  when  supplies 
were  obtainable  at  will.  The  property,  a 
hotel,  was  large  enough  to  require  several 
department  heads.  A  carefully  planned 
budget  for  the  hotel  was  not  well  supervised. 
At  the  then  current  period  the  laundry  and 
housekeeping  departments  of  this  property 
were  exceeding  budgeted  expenditures 
principally  through  lack  of  proper  depart¬ 
mental  supervision,  while  a  third  depart¬ 
ment  had  a  good  budget  surplus. 

The  housekeeper  came  to  the  general 
manager  asking  for  a  rather  substantial 
order  of  linens  which  had  run  short.  The 
general  manager  looked  at  the  budget 
figures  and  in  order  to  teach  the  house¬ 
keeper  that  she  must  operate  by  budget,  not 
by  hit  or  miss,  refused  the  order  of  linens. 
With  his  viewpoint  controlled  by  the 
budget,  which  he  didn’t  well  supervise,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  what  represented  good  manage¬ 
ment  policy,  he  requested  a  ninety-day  wait 
until  the  linen  budget  was  in  better  shape. 
The  laundry,  too,  had  some  desired  pur¬ 
chases  which  had  to  wait. 

That  same  day  the  third  department  man¬ 
ager,  the  one  with  a  surplus,  came  to  the 
general  manager’s  office.  He  asked  for  an 
augmented  above  normal  series  of  general 
supplies  costing  about  what  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  linens  would  have  cost.  He  wanted 
the  order  placed  that  month  because  of  high 
operating  profits  then  being  enjoyed  by  that 
department.  The  general  manager  again 
looked  at  the  budget.  Since  the  department 
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had  the  appropriation,  as  he  called  it,  in  the 
budget,  he  saw  no  reason  to  hold  back.  So 
he  said,  “Load  up  within  the  budget.” 

The  housekeeper  for  several  weeks  didn’t 
have  enough  sheets  and  pillow  slips  to  sup¬ 
ply  her  maids  properly.  In  just  a  few  weeks 
certain  linens  sent  to  the  laundry  had  to  be 
back  in  a  matter  of  two  to  three  hours  after 
they  were  taken  out  of  rooms.  Six  to  a 
dozen  maids  normally  waited  at  the  linen 
room  for  supplies  about  any  time  of  the 
day.  The  laundry  received  frequent  calls 
from  the  housekeeping  department  for 
more  sheets — more  pillow  slips.  The  laun¬ 
dry  could  not  schedule  its  work  efficiently. 
Consequently  the  cost  of  the  housekeeping 
and  laundry  departments  increased.  At  the 
same  time  the  quality  of  housekeeping  and 
laundry  service  decreased.  The  budget 
cost  money — gained  nothing. 

This  is  a  sample  and,  of  course,  extreme 
example  of  poor  budget  management.  It  is 
an  illustration,  nevertheless,  of  a  principal 
type  of  improper  budget  supervision  which 
in  a  varying  degree  exists  in  every  income 
property,  large  or  small. 

Theoretically  it  is  impossible  for  manage¬ 
ment  always  to  spend  each  dollar  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good  and  save  dollars  where 
they  will  not  be  profitably  used.  Practically, 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  prop¬ 
erty  management  to  determine  for  eiach 
property  the  amount  of  dollars  to  spend 
when  and  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  Budgets  well  planned  and  well  ad¬ 
ministered  are  tools  to  help  attain  this  de¬ 
sired  end. 

Budget  Planning 

In  order  to  set  up  a  budget  for  any  real 
property  a  knowledge  of  the  best  plan  of 
operation  during  a  specific  future  period  of 
time  is  required.  Planning  a  budget  is  a 
process  of  rationalization  and  forecasting. 


The  principal  kinds  of  data  needed  for 
budget  planning  for  any  income  type  real 
estate  can  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Historical  data  regarding  the  cost  and  income 
operation  of  the  property  itself; 

2.  Data  of  physical  condition; 

3.  Comparative  data  regarding  the  operation  of 
similar  types  of  property  and  their  various 
efficiencies; 

4.  Trade  association  data; 

5.  Cost  trend  data; 

6.  Business  condition  forecast  and  ownership 
policy. 

Historical  Data  of  the  Property 

For  the  alert  management  firm  or  for  an 
appraiser,  the  history  of  operations  for  a 
number  of  back  years  adequately  classified 
is  a  prized  series  of  data.  When  manage¬ 
ment  or  ownership  of  a  property  is  ac¬ 
quired,  frequently  the  new  operators  can 
obtain  virtually  no  ready-made  breakdowns 
of  income  and  expense  items  for  previous 
years.  Because  this  is  often  true,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  processes  for  setting  up  historical  data 
for  a  property  so  that  a  budget  need  not  be 
too  much  like  the  starting  budget  of  our 
bride  and  groom. 

The  first  step  is  to  call  in  the  head  of  the 
accounting  department  or  the  auditors,  or 
both,  and  to  determine  the  classification  of 
all  items  of  income  and  expense  needed  for 
periodic  audits  as  well  as  for  management 
supervision.  If  it  is  a  property  similar  to 
others  on  which  detailed  records  are  in  your 
files  you  undoubtedly  already  would  have 
your  account  classifications  stereotyped.  If 
the  type  of  property  is  new  to  your  opera¬ 
tion,  you  may  wish  to  refer  to  association 
forms,  other  operators  and  other  available 
types  of  account  classifications  as  sources  of 
reference. 

After  determining  how  budgetary  items 
are  to  be  classified,  your  next  step  is  to  delve 
into  the  past  records  and  construct  a  past 
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WATER 

PER  MONTH 

July  1, 1943 

July  1,  19U 

July  1.  1945 

To 

To 

To 

June  30.  1944 

June  30,  1945 

June  30,  1946 

July  . 

.  . .  102.68 

— 

72.88 

Aagnst . 

.  107.64 

180.00 

83.36 

September  . 

.  91.08 

99.36 

78.40 

October . 

.  101.57 

94.96 

73.42 

November . 

.  81.15 

95.50 

81.70 

December . 

.  81.16 

86.67 

71.77 

Average  (94.21) 

(Av.  92.41) 

(Av.  76.92) 

January . 

.  89.98 

92.24 

77.28 

February  . 

.  81.71 

85.56 

86.12 

March  . 

.  76.73 

78.39 

71.22 

April  . 

.  81.16 

69.01 

75.63 

May  . 

.  88.32 

76.18 

73.43 

June . 

.  99.36 

73.97 

75.08 

Month  (91.67) 

(83.33) 

(79.17) 

(75.00) 

FISCAL  YEAR  TO  DATE 

July  . 

.  102.68 

_ 

72.88 

August . 

.  210.32 

180.00 

156.24 

September  . 

.  301.40 

279.36 

234.64 

October . 

.  402.97 

374.32 

308.06 

November . 

.  484.12 

469.82 

389.76 

December . 

.  565.28 

556.49 

461.53 

January  . 

.  655.26 

648.73 

538.81 

February  . 

. .  736.97 

734.29 

624.93 

March  . 

.  813.70 

812.68 

696.15 

April  . 

.  894.86 

881.69 

771.78 

May  . 

.  983.18 

957.87 

845.21 

June . 

.  1082.54 

1031.84 

920.29 

Year  (1100.00) 

(1000.00) 

(950.00) 

(900.00) 

-H  17.46 

—  31.84 

-f  29.71 

12  MONTHS  TO  DATE 

July  . 

979.86 

1104.72 

August . 

1052.22 

1008.08 

September  . 

1060.50 

987.12 

October . 

1053.89 

965.58 

November . 

1068.24 

951.78 

December . 

1073.75 

936.88 

January  . 

1076.01 

921.92 

February  . 

1079.86 

922.48 

March  . 

1081.52 

915.31 

April  . 

1069.37 

921.93 

May  . 

1057.23 

919.18 

June . 

1031.81 

920.29 
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CARPETS 

PER  MONTH 

July  1. 1943 

July  1.  1944 

July  1.  194S 

To 

To 

To 

Juno  30.  1944 

June  30,  1945 

June  30,  1946 

July  . 

.  658.35 

— 

— 

August . 

.  308.53 

— 

87.05 

September  . 

— 

4.00 

October . 

— 

— 

November . 

.  — 

— 

— 

December . 

.  115.00 

— 

— 

(Av.  180.31) 

(Av.—  ) 

(Av.  15.17) 

January  . 

.  — 

— 

5.02 

' 

February  . 

. . .  .  — 

19.65 

— 

March  . 

.  — 

72.30 

307.39 

April  . 

.  — 

141.44 

298.67 

May  . 

.  — 

616.57 

310.46 

June . 

.  — 

15.00 

681.82 

Mo.  (83.33) 

(50.00) 

(66.67) 

(333.33) 

FISCAL  YEAR  TO  DATE 

July  . 

. .  .  658.35 

_ 

_ 

August . . 

.  966.88 

— 

87.05 

September  . 

.  966.88 

— 

91.05 

October . 

.  966.88 

— 

91.05 

November . 

.  966.88 

— 

91.05 

December . 

.  1081.88 

— 

91.05 

January  . 

.  1081.88 

— 

96.07 

February  . 

.  1081.88 

19.65 

96.07 

March  . 

.  1081.88 

91.95 

403.46 

April  . 

.  1081.88 

233.39 

702.13 

May  . 

.  1081.88 

849.96 

1012.59 

June . 

.  1081.88 

834.96 

1694.41 

Yr.  (1000.00) 

(600.00) 

(800.00) 

(4000.00) 

—  81.88 

—  234.96 

—  894.41 

12  MONTHS  TO  DATE 

July  . 

. 

423.53 

834.96 

August . 

115.00 

922.01 

September  . 

115.00 

926.01 

October . 

115.00 

926.01 

November . 

115.00 

926.01 

December . 

— 

926.01 

January  . 

— 

931.03 

February  . 

19.65 

911.38 

March  . 

91.95 

1146.47 

April  . 

233.39 

1303.70 

May  . 

849.96 

997.59 

June . 

834.96 

1694.41 
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history  of  the  property  within  limits  of  time 
and  expense.  You  may  find  that  without  a 
great  deal  of  expense  you  can  set  up  only 
major  classifications  of  accounts  as  a  past 
history  of  the  property  and  that  you  cannot 
he  too  exact  in  planning  budgets  until  you 
get  more  of  the  operating  “feel”  of  the 
property. 

The  final  problem  is  to  align  historical 
facts  so  they  may  be  studied  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  the  most  to  budget  planning,  budget 
operation  and  efficient  management. 

A  direct  system  of  setting  up  operating 
data  is  illustrated  by  the  charts  shown  on 
pages  252  and  253.  These  charts  are  taken 
from  the  budget  manual  of  an  actul  prop¬ 
erty  and  are  the  exact  recordings  of  water 
and  carpet  costs  for  that  property. 

The  water  chart  headed  “Per  Month”  is 
a  recording  of  actual  dollar  expenditures 
for  water  each  indicated  month  for  this 
property.  The  notations  in  parenthesis  at 
bottom  of  this  chart  ($91.67),  ($83.33), 
($79.17)  and  ($75.00)  are  budgeted  esti¬ 
mates  placed  there  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  and  represent  the  average 
monthly  expense  anticipated  for  that  item. 
Having  these  actual  costs  aligned  month 
after  month  both  up  and  down  through  a 
fiscal  year  and  to  left  and  right  for  like 
months  of  previous  years,  the  chart  presents 
a  complete  past  history  of  previous  costs 
and  serves  as  a  perpetual  easy,  accurate 
reference. 

The  chart  headed  “Fiscal  Year  to  Date” 
records  the  cumulative  total  of  expenditures 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  then  date.  Read¬ 
ing  from  left  to  right  you  observe  gain  or 
loss  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  date  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  years.  The  average 
per  month  to  date  are  calculated  at  any  time 
desired  during  the  fiscal  year  by  merely 
dividing  cumulative  dollar  expenditures  to 
date  by  number  of  months  to  date.  Note 
the  notations  for  six  month  averages  on  the 


per  month  chart  for  water  which  reading 
left  to  right  are:  $94.21;  $92.41;  $76.92. 

The  chart  headed  “12  Months  to  Date” 
simply  records  a  twelve  month  running  total 
of  expenditures.  These  recordings  are 
particularly  helpful  in  studying  items  of 
expense  of  revenue  subject  to  seasonal 
fluctuation  or  infrequent  purchase. 

The  carpet  cost  records  shown  are  of  a 
different  type  of  budgeted  item  than  water. 
Carpet  costs  are  subject  to  more  policy  con¬ 
trol  than  water.  On  this  chart  you  will 
notice  a  deliberate  exceeding  of  previously 
written  budgets  along  with  a  new  substan¬ 
tially  stepped  up  budget.  This  budget  classi¬ 
fication  is  currently  within  control  almost  at 
will. 

Data  Concerning  Physical  Condition 

The  water  budget  heretofore  illustrated 
depended  in  part  upon  a  historical  study 
but  could  not  have  been  set  with  close  prob¬ 
able  accuracy  untU  information  regarding 
the  physical  condition  of  the  plumbing 
equipment  along  with  changed  occupancy 
and  service  requirements  was  obtained 
through  experience.  Some  of  a  series  of 
budget  classifications  such  as  are  found  in 
the  repairs  and  maintenance  category 
(building  exterior,  building  interior,  car¬ 
pets,  mechanical  repairs,  painting  and  dec¬ 
orating,  as  examples)  depend  principally 
upon  existing  physical  condition  and  build¬ 
ing  policy.  If  past  operations  have  been  in¬ 
adequate  or  above  desired  standards  these 
facts  are  not  fully  recorded  or  measured  by 
past  records.  For  these  classifications  past 
costs  are  guides  only  for  making  adjust¬ 
ments. 

It  is  infrequently  purchased  items  which 
often  trip  up  a  budget.  When  a  roof  gives 
out  entirely,  something  has  to  be  done 
whether  or  not  it  was  budgeted.  Good 
budget  planning  for  repairs  and  mainte¬ 
nance  items,  modernization,  and  other  ir- 
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regular  expenses,  involves  a  complete  listing 
along  with  a  condition  rating  of  all  such  in¬ 
frequently  purchased  items.  One  of  the 
budget  preliminaries  will  be  to  rate  the 
necessity  for  attention  to  these  items  label¬ 
ing  them  as  “Urgent” — “Needed  for  Desired 
Maintenance” — ^“Can  Be  Postponed” — ^“Not 
Needed  But  Could  Be  Done” — and  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost  of  repair  or  replacement. 
There  will  be  quite  a  difference  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  dollars  provided  under  “Urgent”  and 
“Could  Be  Done.”  The  ratings  will  show 
the  magnitude  of  your  problem  and  elimi¬ 
nate  your  passing  up  too  many  “Urgents”  be¬ 
cause  you  performed  a  number  of  “Could 
Be  Dones.” 

Comparative  Data 

Standards  of  operation  have  an  important 
part  to  play  in  planning  budgets.  Proper¬ 
ties  similar  in  size,  character  and  type  of 
operation  show  similarity  in  budgets.  Be¬ 
cause  no  two  properties,  even  though  struc¬ 
turally  identical,  operate  with  the  same 
efficiency,  standards  of  operation  are,  how¬ 
ever,  an  inexact  science.  Nevertheless,  close 
analysis  will  point  up  inefficiencies  where 
they  exist  in  a  group  of  similar  properties 
under  comparison.  One  property  may  show 
high  efficiency  in  fuel  consumption  and  low 
efficiency  in  decoration  costs  related  to  hous¬ 
ing  conditions  provided.  A  comparable 
property  may  show  a  reverse  condition.  In¬ 
vestigation  of  cause  and  effect  by  compari¬ 
son  helps  management  plan  action  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  prepare  a  more  adequate  budget. 

Trade  Association  Data 

Good  reference  can  be  made  to  such  in¬ 
formation  as  the  experience  exchange  re¬ 
ports  of  office  buildings.  The  information 
readily  available  on  selected  groups  of 
hotels  put  out  by  leading  hotel  accountants 
is  excellent  for  analysis  of  industry  trends. 
Because  of  individual  peculiarities  and  the 


wide  differences  between  individual  income 
properties,  whether  large  or  small,  this 
source  of  information  has  its  principal  value 
only  in  observing  trends  of  the  industry. 
Though  basic  trends  are  important  and 
should  be  studied  and  forecast  carefully, 
specific  budget  classifications  for  most 
properties  cannot  be  set  sufficiently  accurate 
for  budget  planning  by  reference  to  aver¬ 
ages  of  a  group  of  similar  properties. 

Cost  Trend  Data 

It  is  not  difficult  to  set  up  cost  trends  for 
different  real  estate  budget  classifications 
and  to  set  them  up  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  used  with  considerable  ac¬ 
curacy  in  budget  planning.  If  painters’ 
wages  are  up  40  per  cent  from  a  previous 
reference  period  and  painters’  efficiency  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  this  classification  of  cost 
can  be  calculated  for  a  comparable  decorat¬ 
ing  service  or  proportionately  adjusted  for 
a  changed  service. 

Real  estate  operation  faced  with  rising 
cost  trends  will  benefit  by  studying  them. 
In  residential  property  where  there  is  a 
tremendous  accumulation  of  deferred  main¬ 
tenance  and  where  the  amount  of  service 
is  reduced,  a  study  of  trends  in  operating 
costs  will  disclose  the  imperative  nature  of 
income  adjustment — when  normal  service 
and  maintenance  are  restored.  Real  estate 
operators  are  facing  discouraging  surprises 
ahead  whenever  conditions  warrant  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  normal  service  and  mainte¬ 
nance  unless  the  full  meaning  of  increased 
costs  is  studied.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  a  budget-planned  system  for  operations 
is  currently  of  more  than  normal  urgency. 

Business  Condition  Forecast  and  Owner¬ 
ship  Policy 

Your  forecast  of  what  lies  ahead  for  your 
industry  should  measurably  control  your 
budgeting  policy.  Should  you  start  improv- 
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ing  the  condition  of  your  properties  or 
should  you  spend  as  little  as  possible? 
Should  you  make  short-  or  long-term  com¬ 
mercial  leases?  What  lies  ahead  for  each 
class  of  real  estate  you  handle?  When  will 
rent  control  be  eliminated?  These  are 
budget  questions  and  a  number  of  services 
are  published  which  wiU  help  you  formu¬ 
late  your  own  forecast. 

Some  of  the  economic  analysis  and  fore¬ 
cast  services  on  business  are  worth  many 
times  their  cost  to  subscribers  who  analyze 
and  study  the  condensed  information  pro¬ 
vided.  Two  excellent  real  estate  analysis 
and  forecast  services  backed  by  a  great  deal 
of  penetrating  research  and  study  are 
planned  especially  for  real  estate  men  and 
are  available  at  a  cost  any  can  afford.  Serv¬ 
ices  of  this  specialized  nature  are  requisites 
during  a  time  of  rapid  change.  Budget 
planning  assumes  that  one  can  know  the 
best  program  of  operation  for  a  specific 
future  period  of  time.  Some  guess  has  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  economic,  social 
and  political  future. 

Budget  Operations 

The  most  successful  budgeting  systems 
closely  relate  budget  planning  and  budget 
operation.  The  methods  of  the  budget  are 
used  as  a  part  of  management  tools — are  set 
up  to  facilitate  proper  action. 

A  chief  purpose  of  a  budget  system  is  to 
determine  how  good  is  good.  If  the  reader 
will  refer  again  to  the  charts  on  page  252 
and  253,  he  will  observe  that  the  average 
cost  of  water  consumption  for  the  property 
involved  is  settling  down  currently  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $75  per  month.  Also,  he  will 
note  that  water  costs  are  tending  to  be  more 
uniform  during  the  past  twelve  months  than 
they  were  during  the  two  previous  years. 

In  the  process  of  operating  the  water 
budget  over  the  past  fifteen  months  a  series 
of  minor  water  leaks  were  found.  Through 
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this  budget  system  for  water  (a  simple  re- 
eording  of  actual  costs  in  a  manner  which 
enable  them  easily  to  be  analyzed  along 
with  proper  physical  inspection)  manage¬ 
ment  ean  know  what  the  water  consumption 
for  this  building  should  be.  The  engineer¬ 
ing  department  in  search  of  a  good  showing 
has  more  than  likely  about  reached  top  ef- 
ficieney  for  this  budget  item — an  efficieney 
saving  $150  to  $200  per  year  over  previous 
operations,  whereas  service  is  provided  to 
three  additional  apartments,  two  additional 
store  tenants,  and  the  building  has  had  a  12 
per  cent  population  increase  as  compared 
to  periods  three  years  previous.  The  total 
aggregate  improvement  on  the  budget  for 
water  is  approximately  25  per  cent. 

The  human  desire  of  conseientious  men 
to  better  their  own  past  reeord  is  in  itself 
ample  reason  for  setting  up  a  ehronological 
recording  of  operating  eosts  and  operating 
ineome  in  a  manner  illustrated  by  the 
charts.  Fuel  consumption  adjusted  to  de¬ 
gree  day  comparisons  is  frequently  set  up 
with  considerable  care  by  most  large  prop¬ 
erties.  Other  items  often  contain  greater 
sources  of  potential  waste  and  for  many 
properties  justify  comparable  attention. 

Numerous  other  budget  classifications  in 
either  small  or  large  properties  normally 
will  show  much  wider  fluctuations  in  ef¬ 
ficiency  ratings  than  water.  The  laundry 
department  in  a  hotel  operating  its  own 
laundry  or  the  decorating  department  for 
any  property  are  typical  departments  as 
are  many  others  where  efficiencies  will 
range  high  and  low  in  harmony  with  the 
enthusiasm  or  lethargy  of  the  department 
personnel.  In  some  such  operations  weekly 
analyses  are  advisable  at  times  to  show  what 
good  operations  should  rate.  Close, 
thorough  supervision  of  the  department  is 
often  required  to  ascertain  from  its  own 
records  how  good  is  good.  When  a  depart¬ 
ment  head  shies  away  from  showing  top 
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efficiency  for  fear  of  establishing  a  prece¬ 
dent,  and  many  department  heads  who  have 
held  their  positions  for  a  long  time  do  just 
that,  it  is  time  for  management  intervention 
in  the  form  of  forced  efficiency. 

Budget  for  Profit 

The  two  most  important  times  for  alert 
budget  planning  and  budget  supervision 
are  during  periods  of  financial  stress  or 
financial  prosperity.  When  times  are  bad 


a  budget  system  is  necessary  to  maintain 
solvency.  When  times  are  good  a  budget 
system  is  necessary  to  avoid  wastefulness. 
It  is  human  nature  when  money  comes 
easily  to  spend  it  with  more  abandon  than 
would  be  the  case  under  more  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  are  now  in  a  period  when 
money  is  easy  to  obtain — when  considerable 
spending  is  justified. 

It  is  important  at  this  time  to  study  our 
accounts  and  plan  our  budgets.  By  so  doing 
we  can  prevent  wasting  money  needlessly. 
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The  Conservation  of  City  Neighborhoods 

By  Richard  Lawrence  Nelson,  CPM,  MAI 

Property  managers  have  a  vital  professional  stake  in  the  preservation  of 
existing  neighborhoods  in  their  communities.  This  study  presents  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  causes  of  neighborhood  decline  as  well  as  the 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  arrest  deterioration. 


E  IN  America  expect  to  build  for  our 
people  several  million  new  housing  units 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  virtually 
every  city,  town,  and  village  throughout  the 
country,  builders,  and  Realtors,  as  well  as 
local  housing  authorities  are  planning  the 
construction  of  houses,  apartment  buildings 
and  hotels  in  new  and  prodigious  quantities. 
Many  plans  for  great  new  neighborhoods 
and  suburban  communities  already  have 
passed  the  drawing  board  stage. 

As  the  nation  hesitates  on  the  brink  of 
this  building  boom,  it  is  well  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  our  community  welfare, 
and  that  means  all  of  us,  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  problem  of  the  conservation  of  our 
existing  real  estate  plant.  The  preservation 
of  the  individual  neighborhoods  throughout 
the  cities  and  towns  of  America  is  as  im¬ 
portant  a  national  conservation  problem  as 
that  of  soil  erosion  and  reforestation.  Yet 
there  is  great  danger  that  it  will  be  over¬ 
looked  completely  in  the  drama  and  ex¬ 
citement  which  will  revolve  about  the  great 
new  building  program. 

It  is  likely  that  accompanying  this  pro¬ 
gram  there  will  be  heightened  interest  in, 
and  some  solution  to  the  problem  of  rede¬ 
velopment  of  slum  areas — the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  that  already  have  deteriorated  to  a 
point  where  conservation  of  remaining 
property  values  is  not  only  impractical  but 
undesirable.  Yet  at  the  end  of  this  building 
program  (and  the  slum  clearance  if  it  is 
successful)  our  cities  still  will  consist 


largely  of  properties  built  in  an  earlier  day. 
There  is  danger  not  only  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  existing  good  neighborhoods  will  be 
overlooked  during  this  activity,  but  that 
new  buUding  and  new  planning  which  is 
hastily  conceived  and  executed  will  speed 
the  decline  of  many  fine  neighborhoods 
which  still  have  many  years,  perhaps  dec¬ 
ades,  of  useful  life. 

We  are  faced,  therefore,  with  the  need 
for  a  great  conservation  program  in  regard 
to  existing  neighborhoods  and  residential 
properties — a  need  which  will  be  accentu¬ 
ated  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  '  It  is 
apparent  that  the  property  manager,  as 
a  self-designated  and  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  conservator,  has  a  vital  responsibility 
not  only  to  those  whom  he  serves  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity  but  to  the  community  at 
large  as  well.  No  one  in  the  community  is 
better  equipped  to  lead  local  conservation 
projects  than  this  man  who  is  on  the  ground, 
who  has  the  know-how,  and  a  professional 
stake  in  the  maintenance  of  neighborhood 
values.  Through  no  other  activity  can  a 
property  manager  serve  his  clients  more 
advantageously,  in  the  preservation  of  their 
investment,  than  through  his  leadership  in 
a  program  aimed  at  the  retention  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  values. 

The  Conservation  Problem 

In  considering  the  problem  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  conservation,  it  is  important  to  regard 
the  American  city  not  as  a  static  unit  but  as 
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a  living  organism.  It  is  constructed  of  cells, 
tissue,  tendons  and  arteries.  It  changes 
continually  in  its  parts  and  in  its  whole.  Or 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  organisms, 
operating  independently  in  some  regards, 
interdependently  in  others. 

An  analogy  might  be  made  between  the 
city  and  a  summer  garden.  Such  a  garden, 
if  properly  planned,  is  always  beautiful  and 
always  balanced;  though  at  any  given  mo¬ 
ment  it  will  consist  in  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  of  budding  plants,  plants  in  full 
bloom,  others  which  are  past  their  blooming 
time  and  are  fading,  and  others  which  must 
be  cut  to  the  ground  or  uprooted.  This  is  a 
repetitive  process;  it  continues  throughout 
the  entire  season.  Yet  the  effectiveness  of 
the  garden  in  spite  of  these  changes  remains 
the  same,  except  as  different  types  of  flowers 
make  for  specific  alterations  in  color  and 
design. 

Each  of  our  cities  goes  through  the  same 
sort  of  kaleidoscopic  interior  movement. 
Each  has  its  development  areas  (buds),  its 
stable  areas  (blooms),  its  middle-aged  or 
conservation  areas  (wilting  flowers) ,  and  its 
clearance  areas  (dead  plants).  These  city 
areas  are  in  a  state  of  flux  and  move  them¬ 
selves  geographically  in  ordered  sequence 
through  the  city  area.  A  given  neighbor¬ 
hood  will,  in  time,  go  through  all  four  stages, 
though  the  city  as  a  whole  should  be  made 
up  of  these  types  of  areas  at  all  times  in 
similar  proportions. 

Today,  however,  most  American  cities  are 
middle-aged.  That  is,  they  contain  an  ex¬ 
cess  proportion  of  wilting  flowers ;  they  con¬ 
sist  largely  of  neighborhoods  which  were 
developed  and  of  structures  which  were 
built  between  1895  and  1930.  In  Chicago, 
for  example,  68.2  per  cent  of  all  residential 
units  were  built  between  those  years.  Most 
neighborhoods  of  about  this  age  are  neither 
slum  neighborhoods  (clearance  areas)  nor 
are  they  new  and  stable.  They  are  middle- 


aged  neighborhoods,  of  considerable  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  value,  but  they  are  past 
their  prime  and  are  deteriorating.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  these  areas  are  relatively 
stable.  They  are  deteriorating  in  a  slow  and 
orderly  manner  and  at  a  rate  corresponding 
to  the  growing  physical  decline  of  the  aver¬ 
age  neighborhood  facility  and  at  a  rate  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  physical  deterioration  of 
the  normally  maintained  properties. 

By  all  odds  the  greatest  proportion  of 
middle-aged  neighborhoods,  however,  are 
deteriorating  faster  than  necessary;  that  is, 
they  are  declining  in  social  and  economic 
value  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  increasing  de¬ 
cline  in  physical  usefulness  of  the  property 
and  the  public  facilities  would  warrant. 
These  deteriorating  middle-aged  neighbor¬ 
hoods  have  been  called  “conservation 
areas.”  That  this  too  rapid  deterioration  is 
a  serious  national  problem  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis¬ 
sion  estimates  that  over  55  per  cent  of  the 
dwelling  units  in  Chicago  are  located  in 
conservation  areas,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Regional  Association  of  Cleveland  has  de¬ 
clared  that  40  per  cent  of  residential  areas 
in  Cuyahoga  County  need  neighborhood 
conservation. 

What  Is  a  Conservation  Neighborhood? 

Conservation  neighborhoods  have  been 
variously  defined.  A  good  working  defini¬ 
tion  is  that  they  are  middle-aged  areas  which 
will  not  require  clearance  for  20  or  25  years 
and  which  require  special  conservation 
measures  in  the  meantime.  A  major  city 
plan  commission  defines  eonservation  areas 
as  those  in  which  50  per  cent  or  more  of  all 
privately  utilized  land  is  in  actual  use  for 
residential  purposes,  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  residential  structures  were  built  between 
1895  and  1914,  inclusive,  and  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  dwelling  units  are  renting  for 
more  than  $25  per  month  each. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  study  I  have 
considered  conservation  areas  to  he  neigh¬ 
borhoods  which  are  declining,  or  in  danger 
of  declining,  faster  than  they  are  wearing 
out.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  an  all-inclusive 
definition.  It  is  deliberately  so.  Conserva¬ 
tion  techniques  discussed  in  this  report  are 
in  general  necessary  and  applicable  to  all 
city  neighborhoods  other  than  those  com¬ 
pletely  beyond  help. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  examining  this  con¬ 
servation  problem  at  the  neighborhood 
level,  however,  it  is  important  that  we  have 
a  working  definition  of  the  areas  involved. 
What  is  a  neighborhood?  Whereas  the  dic¬ 
tionary  states  that  it  is  ^‘the  region  near 
where  one  is  or  resides;  adjoining  or  sur¬ 
rounding  dwellings  collectively;  vicinity,” 
such  a  definition  does  not  allow  us  to  isolate 
an  area.  From  our  point  of  view  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  may  be  defined  as  an  area  within 
which  there  are  common  characteristics  of 
population  and  land  use.  In  rural  areas  or 
in  certain  outlying  parts  of  our  cities,  in 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  a  neighborhood 
may  be  made  up  of  many  square  miles.  In 
highly  concentrated  city  areas,  such  as  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  San  Francisco  and  of  Chicago’s 
Gold  Coast,  a  neighborhood  may  consist  of 
only  a  few  blocks. 

Who  Is  Interested  in  Conservation 

Conservation  of  city  areas  is  an  important 
problem.  Large  portions  of  our  cities  are 
declining  more  rapidly  than  necessary. 
Specifically,  this  too  rapid  deterioration  is 
of  concern  first,  to  the  residents  of  the  neigh' 
borhood  and  to  those  who  own  property 
therein.  The  property  manager’s  interest 
in  this  connection  is  obvious.  Property 
owners  are  affected  by  too  rapidly  declining 
values  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole  and, 
therefore,  a  consequent  loss  in  their  individ¬ 
ual  investment.  Most  residents  prefer, 
sentimentally,  to  remain  in  one  locality  as 


long  as  the  same  social  and  economic  level 
continues.  The  cost  of  moving  is  also  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  their  desire  to  remain. 

Second,  too  rapid  neighborhood  deterio¬ 
ration  is  of  concern  to  the  community  in 
which  the  section  is  located.  The  un¬ 
naturally  shortened  life  of  middle-aged 
neighborhoods  which  we  are  witnessing 
hastens  the  day  of  slums,  with  a  eonsequent 
heavy  financial  and  social  cost  to  the  city. 
It  has  been  stated  frequently  that  fire, 
police,  health,  and  other  facilities  are  more 
expensive  to  maintain  in  slum  districts  and 
in  addition,  slum  clearance  is  costly. 
The  hastened  deterioration  of  middle-aged 
neighborhoods  will  not  only  unnecessarily 
advance  the  day  of  this  increased  cost,  but 
also  will  be  likely  to  throw  out  of  balance 
the  city  organism  and  increase  the  percent¬ 
age  of  slum  areas.  This  fast  deterioration 
of  neighborhoods  also  accelerates  popula¬ 
tion  movement  which  is  costly  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  total  amount  of  blight.  The  most 
pressing  concern  in  this  connection  to  the 
cities,  however,  is  the  fact  that  deteriorating 
neighborhoods  represent  deteriorating  tax 
values,  decline  in  assessments,  increased  tax 
delinquency,  and  a  consequent  loss  in  eity 
income. 

Third,  declining  neighborhoods  concern 
mortgagors  of  property  within  these  areas. 
These  include  all  such  mortgage  institutions 
as  banks,  mortgage  bankers,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  individual  mortgage  hold¬ 
ers,  insurance  companies,  and  the  Federal 
Government  through  its  secondary  credit, 
and  mortgage  insurance.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  too  rapid  decline  in  neighborhood  values 
weakens  the  safety  of  these  mortgage  in¬ 
vestments. 

Fourth,  these  areas  concern  the  insurance 
companies  who  are  insuring  property  in  the 
declining  districts.  Their  figures  show  that 
loss  ratios  are  greater  in  such  areas  than 
they  are  in  more  stable  neighborhoods. 
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How  Does  a  Neighborhood  Deteriorate? 

It  is  apparent  that  neighborhood  deterio¬ 
ration  is  a  problem  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions  and  tbat  it  affects  many  individuals  as 
well  as  whole  communities.  In  order  to 
solve  the  problem  adequately  it  is  essential 
to  discover  why  areas  deteriorate,  or  more 
particularly,  why  they  deteriorate  faster 
than  is  necessary.  As  the  average  neighbor¬ 
hood  declines  through  action  of  obsolescent 
factors  and  through  wear  and  tear,  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  neighborhood  falls  into  succes¬ 
sively  weaker  hands;  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  level  of  the  occupants  falls. 

A  neighborhood  that  is  declining  faster 
than  necessary  does  so  because  the  present 
occupants  move  sooner  than  they  would 
under  more  ideal  conditions.  The  “normal” 
occupants  and  owners  are  succeeded  by 
occupants  and  owners  who  not  only  charac¬ 
terize  the  new  level  of  the  neighborhood, 
but  who  in  turn  contribute  to  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  the  decline.  This  is  so  because  these 
occupants  and  owners  are  in  general  less 
able  financially  to  maintain  property.  They 
have  less  community  interest,  less  pride  in 
property  and  neighborhood  facilities.  In¬ 
evitably  they  also  have  lower  living  stand¬ 
ards  and,  more  important,  perhaps  lower 
health  and  cleanliness  standards  as  well. 

The  people  who  live  in  a  neighborhood, 
therefore,  are  the  measure  of  its  desirability. 
To  maintain  a  neighborhood’s  value  its 
comparative  desirability  for  the  present 
residents  must  be  retained.  This  compara¬ 
tive  desirability  is  the  sum  of,  or  more  ac- 
cjurately,  the  average  of  all  the  amenities 
which  the  area  has  to  offer.  It  is  a  function 
of  location  values,  parks,  schools,  roads, 
playgrounds,  housing  obsolescence,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  people.  A  serious  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  any  one  of  these  factors  pulls  down 
the  average  desirability  of  the  entire  area 
for  those  who  live  there.  Such  a  deteriora¬ 
tion  may  not,  probably  will  not,  affect  all 
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residents  equally.  Schools,  for  example, 
will  interest  only  those  who  have  children. 
An  unsightly  apartment  building  also  pulls 
down  neighborhood  desirability  and,  of 
course,  affects  most  seriously  those  who  are 
in  contact  with  it  most  frequently.  All 
residents,  however,  are  affected  eventually. 

Neighborhood  desirability  might  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  series  of  index  numbers  from 
“0”  to  “10,”  the  larger  numbers  indicating 
according  to  their  size  greater  weight  or 
greater  pressure  of  desirability.  A  brand 
new  neighborhood,  carefully  planned,  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  public  facilities,  of  good 
reputation,  in  general  the  acme  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  desirability,  would  be  assigned  a  value 
of  “10.”  A  complete  slum  would  earry  a 
value  of  “0.”  Many  new  neighborhoods,  of 
course,  through  poor  location,  ineffective 
planning,  bad  transportation,  or  any  of  a 
great  number  of  factors  never  achieve  a  “10” 
rating.  In  general,  however,  each  neighbor¬ 
hood  starting  at  “10”  or  some  lower  number, 
declines  gradually  over  a  period  of  years  to 
“0.”  This  is  a  normal,  natural,  process  and 
one  that  is  impractical  to  combat,  for  all 
neighborhoods  inevitably  lose  desirability 
as  they  grow  older.  The  conservation  prob¬ 
lem  is  concerned  with  those  declining  too 
fast  or  faster  than  is  necessary. 

It  is  characteristic  of  such  neighborhoods 
that  not  all  of  the  factors  making  up  de¬ 
sirability  are  declining  at  the  same  rate. 
These  areas  are  in  general  being  pulled 
down  by  a  few  factors,  a  few  houses,  or  a  few 
people,  who  are  “out  of  line.”  The  tech¬ 
nique  of  maintaining  a  neighborhood’s 
value,  of  keeping  it  at  the  proper  index 
number  for  the  maximum  length  of  time,  is 
a  technique  involving  action  in  regard  to 
those  out  of  line  or  below  average  factors. 

A  neighborhood  “X”  with  a  desirability 
index  number  of  “6”  which  has  as  its  only 
grammar  school  one  with  a  desirability 
index  of  “2,”  is  an  area  in  serious  need 
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conservation  activity  by  responsible  neigh¬ 
borhood  groups.  Only  quick  action  can 
keep  this  “2”  school  from  bringing  the 
neighborhood  pressure  down  to  “5.”  It 
must  be  constantly  home  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  decline  of  an  area  from  “6”  to  “5” 
is  accompanied  by  or  is  perhaps  even  caused 
by  the  physical  flight  of  these  “6”  residents 
to  other  “6”  neighborhoods.  Their  places 
in  the  old  area  are  then  taken  by  people  of 
slightly  lower  economic  and  social  rating. 

The  question  that  immediately  comes  to 
mind  in  this  connection  is,  “What  if  nothing 
is  done  about  the  school  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  changes  hands?”  “Is  it  then  too  late?” 
This  is  a  question  which  wiU  be  examined 
in  detail  a  little  later.  In  general,  however, 
it  should  be  said  that  it  is  too  late.  If  “X” 
neighborhood  already  has  declined  from 
“6”  to  “5”  in  terms  of  the  people  who  re¬ 
side  there,  there  is  small  likelihood  that  the 
installation  of  a  “6”  school  (or  even  a  “10” 
school)  would  induce  the  “6”  people  to  re¬ 
turn. 

The  most  important  reason  for  this  is  the 
effect  of  the  “5”  people  on  neighborhood 
desirability.  During  even  the  first  few  years 
of  their  occupation  there  will  be  a  decline 
in  property  maintenance  from  “6”  to  “5” 
and  frequently  a  similar  decline  in  public 
services,  churches  and  schools. 

In  general,  therefore,  it  seems  likely  that 
owners,  residents  and  property  managers 
who  are  concerned  with  conservation  should 
be  interested  primarily  in  fast  action  regard¬ 
ing  the  maintenance  of  present  values  rather 
than  in  attempts  to  increase  neighborhood 
desirability  ratings  in  areas  that  already 
have  changed  hands. 

An  intangible  factor  of  great  and  fre¬ 
quently  decisive  importance  is  that  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  reputation.  “Six”  people  would 
rather  live  in  a  community  recently  de¬ 
clined  from  “7”  than  in  an  area  recently 
elevated  from  “5.”  This  resistance  is  a  com¬ 


mon  experience  in  regard  to  both  privately 
built  and  federally  built  slum  clearance 
projects  and  the  creation  of  large  fine  de¬ 
velopments  in  deteriorated  areas.  Many 
young  couples  during  recent  years  have  paid 
more  for  poorer  accommodations  to  live  in 
declining  suburban  and  “gold  coast”  sec¬ 
tions  because  of  superior  reputation  rather 
than  live  in  such  new  projects. 

The  only  practical  neighborhood  attempt 
at  conservation  becomes  primarily  one  of 
keeping  the  present  people,  or  their  equiva¬ 
lents,  where  they  are.  In  order  to  do  this, 
neighborhood  social  values,  amenities  and 
pleasures  must  be  maintained.  A  loss  in  the 
desirability  of  one  neighborhood  auto¬ 
matically  increases  the  desirability  of  other 
neighborhoods.  A  new  development,  a  new 
neighborhood  of  increased  desirability,  fre¬ 
quently  lessens  the  desirability  of  all  the 
older  neighborhoods.  Any  attack,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  problem  of  preserving  declining 
neighborhoods  should  be  made  from  both 
directions;  on  the  one  hand,  effort  must  be 
made  to  conserve  present  amenities  and  to 
retard  their  deterioration ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  care  and  judgment  must  be 
exercised  in  the  creation  of  competitive  new 
amenities  by  builders  and  developers. 

The  task  of  keeping  people  where  they 
are,  however,  is  extraordinarily  difficult  in 
America  where  everyone  moves  to  a  new 
neighborhood  five  or  six  times  during  his 
lifetime.  The  original  ecology  of  American 
cities  was  a  cellular  development  based 
upon  groupings  of  homogeneous  national¬ 
ities.  Subsequently  there  began  a  process 
of  neighborhood  selectivity,  that  is,  people 
began  to  move  to  new  areas  as  an  expression 
of  acquired  economic  and  social  rating.  In 
our  economic  system  there  is  a  constant  cir¬ 
culation  which  results  in  a  considerable 
velocity  of  such  physical  movement.  This 
continual  upgrading  and  downgrading  of 
people  has  resulted  in  accelerated  neighbor- 
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hood  grading  as  well,  a  hyperactivity  that 
has  shortened  unnaturally  the  lives  of  many 
fine  old  districts. 

In  attacking  the  conservation  problem, 
however,  it  is  important  to  know  in  detail 
the  manner  in  which  these  older  neighbor¬ 
hoods  are  losing  desirability.  There  are, 
perhaps,  four  principal  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  :  ( 1 )  the  neighborhood’s  physical  loca¬ 
tion  loses  functional  value;  (2)  there  is  a 
growing  lack  of  adequacy,  either  real  or 
apparent,  in  public  facilities  and  planning; 
(3)  the  privately  owned  property  in  the 
neighborhood  deteriorates  or  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  obsolete  and  unsightly;  (4)  there 
is  infiltration  into  the  neighborhood  of  in¬ 
harmonious  income,  racial,  national,  or 
social  groups.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  neighborhood  decline 
divided  into  these  four  arbitrary  sets  of 
classifications. 

The  Neighborhood  Location  Loses 

Functional  Value 

It  is  a  comparatively  rare  case  in  which 
the  physical  location  of  a  neighborhood  be¬ 
comes  obsolete  and  causes  the  neighborhood 
to  lose  desirability.  There  are,  however, 
many  types  of  occurrences  which  cause  de¬ 
cline  in  the  functional  value  of  location  and 
there  have  been  periods  when  these  have 
been  an  extremely  important  factor  in 
neighborhood  deterioration.  During  the 
depression,  for  example,  large  numbers  of 
neighborhoods  and,  in  some  instances,  en¬ 
tire  communities  and  cities,  declined 
rapidly  and  were  even  evacuated  completely 
because  of  the  closing  of  local  industries. 
The  company  town  is  a  typical  instance  in 
which  the  closing  of  a  plant  leaves  no  nearby 
employment  and  results  in  the  moving  of 
present  neighborhood  occupants. 

Another  phenomenon  which  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  war  has  been  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  disturbing  elements  near  established 
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neighborhoods.  The  building  of  army 
camps,  airports,  testing  grounds,  and  even 
certain  types  of  nuisance  factories  have  had 
adverse  effects  on  the  neighborhoods 
nearby.  As  typical  examples,  Glenview  and 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  Glenview  and  Douglas  Air¬ 
ports  and  by  continuous  low-flying  airplane 
traffic  during  most  daylight  hours. 

Inadequacy  of  Public  Facilities  and 
Planning 

The  inadequacy  of  public  facilities,  such 
as  parks  and  schools,  improper  planning, 
and  ineffective  zoning,  have  been  the  most 
widely  discussed  aspects  of  the  conservation 
problem.  Planning  boards,  commissions, 
government  agencies,  city  committees,  and 
housing  officials  have  largely  thought  of 
neighborhood  deterioration  in  these  terms 
alone. 

Neighborhood  conservation  is  a  two-fold 
problem  and  standards  of  planning  and  of 
neighborhood  facilities  are  always  compara¬ 
tive.  Traffic  is  only  good  or  bad  in  relation 
to  traffic  in  other  neighborhoods.  The 
schools  are  only  good  or  bad  in  relation  to 
schools  available  in  other  areas  nearby. 
When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  improper 
planning  or  of  inadequate  facilities,  as  the 
reasons  for  a  neighborhood’s  decline,  we 
mean  that  they  are  improper  or  inadequate 
compared  with  other  communities. 

The  central  fact — perhaps  the  only  criti¬ 
cal  fact — that  makes  public  facilities,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  even  zoning  important  in  a 
neighborhood’s  decline,  or  stability,  is  the 
presence  of  children.  Traffic,  parks,  dead¬ 
end  streets,  schools,  police  and  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  and  even  to  a  large  extent,  zoning 
regulations,  are  all  neighborhood  problems 
and  ideas  which  relate  to  family  life  or  more 
specifically  to  children  of  school  age.  The 
great  American  phenomenon  of  the  ‘‘flight 
from  the  city”  within  the  last  20  years  has 
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been  a  flight  dT  families  with  children  to 
suburban  communities.  Not  many  childless 
couples  have  gone  along. 

Schools  are  the  most  important  reason  for 
the  flight  from  the  city  and  are  also  the  most 
important  facility  to  be  considered  in 
neighborhood  decline.  An  amazing  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people  who  move  from  large 
cities  into  suburban  communities  do  so  at 
the  time  their  children  become  school  age. 
Many  of  our  large  cities  have  poor  schools, 
that  is,  the  teaching  personnel  is  below  the 
standard  of  smaller  communities,  the  plants 
are  old,  the  instruction  techniques  and  texts 
are  outmoded,  and  politics  are  an  important 
part  of  the  school  system.  Perhaps  an  even 
more  important  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
heterogenous  city  neighborhoods  result  in 
highly  mixed  racial,  national,  social,  and 
income  groups  served  by  the  same  schools. 
It  is  a  rare  big  city  school  that  does  not  have 
many  such  groupings,  a  fact  which  usually 
results  in  an  unhappy  situation  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  is  highly  disturbing  to  their  par¬ 
ents. 

Other  reasons  for  the  flight  from  the  city 
relating  to  children  are  traffic  problems, 
play  space,  light  and  air,  and  police  and  fire 
protection.  In  addition,  cleanliness,  as  a 
housekeeping  problem,  and  politics  cause 
flight.  These  same  elements  are  frequent 
reasons  for  neighborhood  deterioration. 

Zoning  problems  can  be  included  in  this 
classification  of  causes  for  neighborhood  de¬ 
cline.  The  subject  of  zoning  has  been 
studied  thoroughly  and  most  property 
managers  as  well  as  existing  neighborhood 
associations  and  planning  organizations  are 
well  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  infiltration 

non-conforming  uses  such  as  gas  stations, 
multi-family  structures,  factories,  and  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  into  residential 
areas. 

Transportation,  churches,  shopping  facil¬ 
ities,  utilities,  street  paving,  garbage  collec¬ 


tion,  street  cleaning,  drainage,  mosquito  and 
other  pest  abatement,  garbage  and  ash  re¬ 
moval,  parks,  together  with  fundamental 
plan  and  layout,  are  also  all  important  pub¬ 
lic  facilities  in  relation  to  the  maintenance 
of  neighborhood  desirability.  A  decline  in 
any  one  of  them  will  afiTect  a  neighborhood 
seriously. 

Physical  Deterioration  and  Obsolescence 
of  Neighborhood  Housing 

Poor  maintenance  of  property  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  together  with  excessive  obsoles¬ 
cence  are  becoming  increasingly  important 
factors  in  neighborhood  deterioration  as  our 
cities  grow  older.  The  actual  mass  of  build¬ 
ings  in  numbers  which  are  old,  obsolete,  or 
deteriorated,  is  so  much  greater  today  than 
at  any  time  in  our  nation’s  history,  that  it  is 
largely  this  problem  which  is  now  bringing 
the  whole  question  of  conservation  of 
neighborhoods  to  publie  attention.  The 
physical  deterioration  and  obsolescence  of 
property  have  two  distinct  influences  on  a 
declining  neighborhood. 

First,  an  obsolete  or  poorly  maintained 
house  just  doesn’t  look  right.  We  are  here 
concerned  with  the  feeling  of  “pride  of 
entry”  in  the  people  who  pass  these  un¬ 
pleasant  appearing  or  rundown  houses  on 
the  way  to  their  own  homes. 

Second,  these  obsolete  or  poorly  main¬ 
tained  houses  are  the  first  to  be  evacuated 
by  those  present  residents  who  characterize 
the  neighborhood  level  and  the  first  to  “at¬ 
tract”  people  of  lower  income  and  social 
rank.  In  neighborhood  “X”  (of  “6”  level) 
which  we  discussed  before,  perhaps  the  first 
people  to  leave  as  it  declines  will  be  a  few 
“7”  people  who  live  in  the  finest  homes  and 
apartments.  The  first  “6”  people  to  leave, 
however,  will  be  those  who  live  in  the  poor¬ 
est  or  most  obsolete  accommodations.  These 
accommodations,  therefore,  become  the 
first  spots  to  be  taken  over  by  the  “5” 
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families  when  other  influences  are  bringing 
a  neighborhood  down.  Even  in  an  area 
which  is  stable  in  other  regards,  there  may 
be  certain  properties  so  poorly  maintained 
or  so  obsolete  that  a  family  of  an  economic 
and  social  level  characteristic  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  will  not  live  in  them.  They  can, 
therefore,  only  be  sold  or  rented  to  families 
belonging  to  a  lower  group.  These  spots  of 
blight  or  semi-blight,  are  magnets  attracting 
inharmonious,  economic,  social,  national,  or 
racial  groups  into  the  neighborhood. 

Poor  maintenance  is  both  a  cause  and  an 
effect  of  neighborhood  deterioration.  On 
the  one  hand,  poor  maintenance  causes  or 
contributes  directly  to  the  decline  of  a 
neighborhood;  on  the  other  hand,  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  deteriorating  from  other  causes 
will  be  characterized  by  declining  efforts 
in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  prop¬ 
erty.  The  average  property  owner  feels 
truthfully  that  he  has  put  too  much  money 
into  his  property  already.  He  maintains  it 
fully  only  so  long  as  he  feels  confidence  in 
the  neighborhood  and  pride  in  his  building. 
Any  attack  on  this  problem,  therefore,  must 
first  involve  a  differentiation  between  cause 
and  effect.  It  would  not,  for  instance,  be 
effective  to  attack  only  the  problem  of  bad 
maintenance  in  a  neighborhood  where  this 
deterioration  was  the  direct  result  of  dis¬ 
couragement  on  the  part  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  occupants,  because  of  the  infiltration 
of  inharmonious  racial  groups  into  the  area. 
Poor  maintenance  is,  however,  an  important 
phenomenon  in  the  sifting  down  of  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and,  whether  it  is  on  the  oiie  hand 
a  first  cause  of  neighborhood  decline  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  effect  which  then  be¬ 
comes  a  secondary  cause  of  neighborhood 
deterioration,  it  must  have  full  considera¬ 
tion.  The  effect  of  maintenance  on  the 
neighborhood  from  the  standpoint  of  ^‘pride 
of  entry”  of  its  inhabitants,  relates  partic¬ 
ularly  to  exterior  paint  and  front  yard  land¬ 


scaping.  These  are,  therefore,  the  most 
important  maintenance  items.  Hidden 
maintenance,  interior  maintenance,  and 
maintenance  of  equipment,  have  no  effect 
on  pride  of  entry,  but  neglect  in  these  items 
cheapens  the  properties  involved  and  makes 
them  an  “attraction”  to  people  lower  in  the 
social  or  economic  scale. 

Obsolescence  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  neighborhood  decline.  Certain  types  of 
exterior  obsolescence  are  unsightly  or  in¬ 
harmonious  in  the  neighborhood’s  architec¬ 
tural  grouping  and,  therefore,  adversely  af¬ 
fect  neighbors  “pride  of  entry.”  These  are 
principally  the  so-called  “face  lifting”  prob¬ 
lems;  the  problems  involving  unsightly 
porches,  turrets,  towers,  and  rococo  cornices 
in  certain  older  houses  and  other  buildings 
and  also  the  problems  relating  to  newer 
architectural  monstrosities.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  effect  of  obsolescence,  however,  is 
that  it  creates  spots  which  are  only  attrac¬ 
tive  to  different  types  of  people  or  are  only 
made  profitable  through  change  to  types  of 
usage  inharmonious  in  the  neighborhood. 

By  all  odds  the  most  critical  obsolescence 
problem  is  that  which  relates  purely  and 
simply  to  the  size  of  the  units.  This  is  the 
most  important  question  because  of  its 
dimensions  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
its  solution.  Probably  three-fourths  of  the 
neighborhoods  which  are  declining  because 
of  the  effect  of  obsolescent  property  are  so 
affected  because  the  houses  (or  apartments) 
are  too  big  for  present  day  occupants.  This 
problem  has  been  created  by  a  great  social 
revolution  in  the  United  States  which  took 
place  during  and  after  World  War  I.  This 
social  change  has  to  a  large  extent  outmoded 
big  houses  and  big  apartments;  yet  most  of 
our  cities  consist  of  big  house  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  To  cite  a  specific  instance,  more  than 
half  of  the  dwelling  units  in  Chicago  were 
constructed  before  1914  and  a  large  number 
of  the  structures  in  conservation  neighbor- 
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hoods  throughout  the  country  were  huilt 
about  1895.  The  social  changes  which  have 
created  this  problem  of  “obsolescence  of 
size”  are  characterized  by  four  principal 
differences  in  a  man’s  approach  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  home  in  1895  as  compared 
with  the  present  day: 

1.  Labor  was  cheaper  at  that  time,  materials  were 
plentiful,  and  a  big  house  was  only  a  little  more 
expensive  than  a  smaller  one. 

2.  The  size  of  a  man’s  home  was  a  matter  of 
personal  pride.  He  was  in  competition  with  his 
neighbors.  We  have  seen  exactly  the  same 
phenomenon  in  relation  to  automobiles.  Dur> 
ing  the  first  20  years  of  the  automobile  every¬ 
one  drove  as  big  a  car  as  he  could  afford.  The 
size  and  expensiveness  of  his  automobile,  there¬ 
fore,  were  a  direct  criterion  of  his  wealth  and 
social  success.  In  this  same  way  a  man’s  worth 
was  judged  several  years  ago  almost  entirely 
in  terms  of  the  cubic  feet  which  his  house  con¬ 
tained.  This  is  to  a  large  extent  no  longer  true, 
partially  because  he  cannot  use  such  a  big 
house  today,  but  largely  because  he  now  ex¬ 
presses  his  level  of  economic  and  social 
selectivity  more  through  choice  of  a  “superior” 
neighboriiood  and  through  expensiveness  of 
building  materials  and  equipment  than  through 
mere  cubic  footage. 

3.  In  1895  a  man  built  a  house  for  a  large  family, 
of  a  size  that  to  a  large  extent  no  longer  exists. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  the 
decrease  in  average  number  of  children  per 
family.  More  important,  however,  in  our  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  decrease  in  family  size  through  the 
recent  great  social  changes.  Most  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  large  houses  were  built  in  a  day  when  most 
women  did  not  work  in  industry  or  business.  A 
large  bouse  was  meant  to  contain,  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  family  grouping,  a 
couple  of  maiden  aunts  or  sisters,  one  or  more 
grandparents,  and  frequently  cousins  and  other 
relatives.  The  maiden  aunts,  sisters,  and 
cousins  today  live  at  the  YWCA,  a  girls’  club, 
or  with  a  friend  in  a  kitchenette  apartment. 
Even  the  grandparents  live  alone  if  they  can 
afford  it.  The  decline  in  family  size,  therefore, 
is  even  more  striking  than  shown  by  the  census 
statistics. 

4.  To  keep  up  a  large  house  requires  many  serv¬ 
ants,  principally  female.  The  large  families  of 
the  1890’s  not  only  made  a  big  house  necessary, 
but  made  it  inexpensive  and  easy  to  maintain 
as  the  family  members  helped  with  household 
tasks.  In  addition,  fuel  was  cheaper,  and  paint¬ 
ing,  roofing,  and  carpentry  work  did  not  cost 
what  they  do  today. 


This  factor  of  obsolescent  size  is  some¬ 
thing  out  of  control  of  local  hands;  it  is 
a  social  change  happening  “outside”  the 
neighborhood.  It  is,  however,  a  character¬ 
istic  of  most  of  our  cities.  Most  neighbor¬ 
hoods  are  middle-aged;  most  middle-aged 
neighborhoods  are  big-house  or  big-unit 
neighborhoods.  This  is  perhaps  even  more 
consistently  true  in  the  medium-sized  cities 
(75,000  to  250,000)  than  it  is  in  great  metro¬ 
politan  centers.  The  Wingra  Park  and  West 
Lawn  neighborhoods  in  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  are  typical  examples.  These  are  both 
areas  100  per  cent  built-up  on  54-foot  lots. 
They  were  developed  45  years  ago  and  40 
years  ago,  respectively.  One-half  of  the 
houses  in  each  of  these  neighborhoods  were 
built  at  the  time  the  area  was  developed. 
The  remaining  houses  were  built  about  20 
years  ago.  The  old  houses  are  large,  three- 
story,  frame,  running  from  10  to  15  and 
even  up  to  20  rooms.  The  newer  houses  are 
not  small,  but  generally  run  from  six  to 
eight  rooms  with  a  few  as  large  as  nine  and 
ten.  Every  block  contains  examples  of  each 
type  of  house  and  there  is  no  section  of  the 
neighborhood  which  can  be  described  as  be¬ 
ing  predominantly  one  or  the  other.  Since 
there  is  no  longer  a  market  in  Madison  for 
the  large  houses,  they  are  being  allowed 
to  deteriorate  physicaUy,  and  are  becom¬ 
ing  unsightly.  Perhaps  even  worse,  they 
are  following  the  normal  course  of  events 
and  are  being  converted  to  rooming 
houses.  These  two  areas  are  beautifully 
located  in  relation  to  the  center  of  the  city, 
in  relation  to  parks,  and  transportation. 
The  neighborhood  facilities  are  excellent. 
The  newer  houses  are  attractive  and  the  en¬ 
tire  district  is  covered  with  large  elms  and 
oaks.  There  are  no  adverse  influences  on 
these  neighborhoods  of  serious  proportion 
other  than  the  large  number  of  houses,  too 
big  to  be  economically  used  for  their  origi¬ 
nal  purpose.  These  are  neighborhoods  on 
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the  verge  of  rapid  deterioration.  Only  the 
war  and  the  subsequent  housing  shortage 
has  kept  them  from  going  down  very  fast. 

The  famous  Woodlawn  section  in  Chicago 
presents  the  same  problem.  This,  however, 
is  an  apartment  neighborhood.  Typical 
apartments  run  from  six  to  nine  rooms  with 
the  average  about  seven.  Here  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  no  market  for  the  large  apartments, 
plus  a  very  considerable  pressure  during  the 
Twenty’s  for  rooming  house  space  in  this 
area  has  resulted  in  a  conversion  of  most  of 
the  buildings  to  rooming  houses. 

This  “obsolescence  of  size”  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  neighborhood 
deterioration,  perhaps  the  most  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  housing 
itself  as  opposed  to  other  neighborhood 
amenities.  This  is  true  because  there  is 
today  an  insufficient  market  for  big  units. 
The  large  units  in  our  neighborhoods  are 
not  being  occupied  by  the  type  of  people  of 
which  they  were  originally  composed. 
They  either  become  spots  of  cheap  rents 
and  sales  prices,  attracting  people  lower  in 
the  economic  and  social  scale,  or  they  are 
converted  to  another  use  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  neighborhood’s  decline. 
They  become  rooming  houses,  offices,  nurs¬ 
ing  homes,  old  peoples’  homes,  funeral 
parlors,  kindergarten  schools,  dancing 
schools,  or  they  stand  vacant.  It  is  an  un¬ 
usual  and  fortunate  situation  when  the  de¬ 
mand  is  such  that  a  conversion  to  apart¬ 
ments  can  be  made. 

Other  types  of  property  obsolescence 
which  induce  present  occupants  to  move  are 
too  large  rooms,  too  high  ceilings,  double 
parlors,  insufficient  number  of  bathrooms, 
obsolete  bath  and  kitchen  facilities,  obso¬ 
lete  heating  plants,  inadequate  garage 
space,  high  narrow  windows,  and  the  use  of 
materials  and  styles  of  architecture  no 
longer  considered  fashionable.  These  are, 
however,  easier  problems  to  overcome. 
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The  Infiltration  of  Inharmonious  Eco« 

nomic.  Social,  National,  and  Racial 

Groups 

Population  movement,  that  is,  the  shift¬ 
ing,  expansion,  and  pressure  of  various 
social  groups,  is,  without  doubt,  together 
with  the  general  process  of  economic  selec¬ 
tivity,  the  single  most  important  cause  of 
excessive  neighborhood  deterioration.  The 
way  in  which  a  neighborhood  deteriorates  is 
through  the  withdrawal  and  replacement  of 
its  population.  The  fact  that  people  make 
the  neighborhood  has  been  the  history  of 
residential  property  and  areas  in  American 
cities  to  date.  The  houses,  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  have  over  their  lifetime  come  into 
progressively  weaker  hands.  Excessive 
physical  deterioration  of  the  property  it¬ 
self  in  these  areas  has  been  merely  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  weak  ownership.  Population  with¬ 
drawal  is,  therefore,  by  definition  the  cause 
of  excessive  neighborhood  decline.  It  is  the 
reason  for  the  need  of  conservation. 

Population  displacement  is,  however, 
both  a  first  and  a  secondary  cause.  As  a 
secondary  cause  it  may  be  the  reason  for 
continued  population  withdrawal  but  has 
been  itself  caused  by  some  other  neighbor¬ 
hood  fault.  For  example,  obsolete  houses 
will  pass  into  the  hands  of  people  inhar¬ 
monious  to  the  neighborhood  grouping;  or 
a  poor  school  will  cause  present  residents 
to  move  and  will  result  in  their  being  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  less  desirable  group.  That  is, 
“4”  houses  will  attract  “4”  people  to  what 
has  been  a  “6”  neighborhood,  and  so  on. 
This  case  can  perhaps  be  envisioned  as  a 
two-step  program. 

When  we  spoke  of  the  most  important 
single  cause  for  neighborhood  deterioration 
we  were  referring  to  what  might  be  called 
the  “one  step”  operation  involving  popula¬ 
tion  movement;  that  is,  neighborhoods  de¬ 
cline  purely  from  the  fact  of  withdrawal  of 
present  occupants.  This  is  largely,  how- 
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ever,  a  big  city  phenomenon.  It  arises 
through  the  process  of  economic  selectivity 
and  through  the  movement  and  expansion 
of  some  of  the  more  clannish,  gregarious 
foreign  bom  groups,  of  religious  groups,  of 
social  groups  (for  example,  rooming  house 
dwellers)  and  most  important  of  all,  of  the 
great  contained  and  semi-contained  racial 
groups.  It  is  unfortunately  tme  that,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  a  displacement  of 
neighborhood  population  by  a  new  group 
results  in  an  immediate  lowering  of  the 
neighborhood  level.  This  is  a  well  under¬ 
stood  phenomenon  in  Chicago  where  large 
parts  of  the  finest  residential  sections  of  the 
city  have  become  slums  merely  through  ex¬ 
pansion  of  and  pressure  from  the  Negro  dis¬ 
trict  and  from  no  other  cause. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  neighborhood  decline  purely 
through  the  movement  and  effect  of  people. 
Large  sections  of  the  city  are  homogeneous 
as  to  housing  types  and  architecture.  This 
fact  coupled  with  the  strong  tradition  of 
good  exterior  maintenance  in  Baltimore, 
principally  expressed  in  clean  doorsteps 
and  fresh  paint  on  the  facade,  makes  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  teU  a  good  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  Baltimore  from  a  poor  one  on 
cursory  examination.  An  examination  of 
interior  crowding,  of  property  values,  of 
rents,  of  the  peoples  who  inhabit  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  however,  quickly  discloses  large 
variations  in  these  similar  appearing  areas. 
Here  it  is  the  movement  of  people,  the 
withdrawal  of  higher  economic  and  social 
groups  followed  by  the  occupation  by  lower 
groups  that  causes  excessive  neighborhood 
deterioration  and  decline  in  values. 

Smaller  cities  are  usually  more  homo¬ 
geneous  as  to  nationality  and  race  than  the 
great  metropolitan  centers  and  there  is  less 
social  and  economic  disparity.  The  fact 
that  inharmonious  groups  in  smaller  cities 
are  few  in  actual  number  has  meant  gener¬ 


ally  that  they  are  not  contained,  are 
scattered,  and  there  is  little  pressure  or 
movement.  Perhaps  more  important  is  the 
effect  of  lesser  economic  change  in  smaller 
communities  coupled  with  poorer  opportu¬ 
nity  for  speculative  building. 

What  Can  Be  Done  to  Halt  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Deterioration? 


The  causes  of  deterioration  are  appar¬ 
ently  multitudinous,  pervasive,  and  in¬ 
sidious.  Yet  is  there  something  that  can  be 
done  to  halt  or  at  least  retard  it?  This 
article  is  largely  a  call  to  leadership  for 
property  managers  in  their  capacity  as  pro¬ 
fessional  conservators  of  real  estate,  and  has 
taken  for  its  theme  primarily  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  neighborhood  conservation 
problem.  It  has  been  an  attempt  to  catalog 
the  forces  which  create  declining  neighbor¬ 
hoods  so  that  they  may  be  isolated  for  fur¬ 
ther  and  more  effective  study.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  solve  the 
conservation  problem  nor  even  to  outline 
thoroughly  the  corrective  measures  which 
might  be  taken. 

The  problem  obviously  has  many  diverse 
ramifications  and  the  attack  upon  it,  to  he 
effective,  must  be  local  and  specialized. 
Local  effort  must  be  pointed  toward  the 
solution  of  those  causes  of  deterioration 


which  are  most  important  in  the  local  pic¬ 
ture.  Conservation  activity  must  also  be 
keyed  in  each  locality  to  the  laws,  customs, 
physical  situations,  and  even  emotions  of 
the  community.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
property  managers  in  our  cities  are  pecul¬ 
iarly  fitted  to  lead  in  a  study  of  the  reasons 
for  decline  in  the  areas  in  which  they  oper¬ 
ate — to  lead  also  in  the  formation  of  organi- 


ions  and  procedures  for  arriving  at  effec- 


What  specifically  might  the  property 
manager  do  in  a  neighborhood  in  which  he 
is  operating  that  is  in  need  (as  are  most 
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neighborhoods)  of  conservation  tactics? 

First,  and  most  obviously,  he  should 
maintain  the  properties  which  he  is  manag¬ 
ing  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible  consistent 
with  his  responsibility  to  his  owners  and, 
of  course,  his  owners’  cooperation  should  be 
enlisted  in  this  regard.  This  is  important 
because  frequently  the  properties  handled 
by  professional  managers  are  the  dominant 
structures  in  their  area — are  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  known  than  those  handled  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  apparent  that  neighborhood 
maintenance  will  rarely  be  at  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  those  specific  properties  which 
are  most  dominant  in  the  area.  The  greatest 
responsibility  in  the  maintenance  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  morale  rests  on  those  owners  and 
managers  who  operate  these  larger  proper¬ 
ties.  In  this  respect  it  should  be  emphasized 
again  that  the  most  important  maintenance 
items  from  the  standpoint  of  neighborhood 
morale  are  those  which  relate  to  exterior 
paint  and  landscaping.  Most  properties  are 
prejudged  by  their  external  appearance 
and,  of  course,  the  greatest  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  affected  by  the  property’s  facade. 
From  this  standpoint  it  might  in  the  long 
run  be  more  economical  to  paint  a  building 
one  coat  every  three  years  than  to  paint  two 
coats  every  six  years  which,  with  many  or¬ 
ganizations,  has  long  been  normal  main¬ 
tenance  policy.  The  cleaning  of  exterior 
stone  and  terra  cotta,  the  use  of  colorful 
roofing  materials  where  the  roof  is  the  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  architecture  of  the 
structure,  and  the  elimination  of  unsightly 
architectural  features  are  other  mainte¬ 
nance  activities  which  wiU  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  effect  in  keeping  up  neighborhood  ap¬ 
pearance.  Tenant  selection  by  the  property 
manager  is  also  an  item  in  which  he  has 
community  responsibility  and  one  which 
he  normally  discharges  with  great  care. 

Second,  the  property  manager  should  take 
an  important  part  in  community  life.  He 
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should  interest  himself  in  city  politics,  in 
the  operation  of  the  school  system,  in  the 
personnel  and  policies  of  the  planning  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  in  the  operation  of  the  police, 
fire  and  health  departments. 

Representing  as  he  does  the  largest  prop¬ 
erties  in  his  area  he  can  be  most  influential 
in  encouraging  the  enforcement  of  health 
and  safety  regulations  and  of  building  re¬ 
quirements.  He  should  know  well  the 
zoning  regulations  for  his  area  and  changes 
and  exceptions  should  be  carefully  watched 
to  see  that  neighborhood  integrity  is  not 
disrupted  by  inappropriate  or  political  al¬ 
terations  in  the  zoning  structure. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  property  man¬ 
ager  should  interest  himself  in  the  tax 
policies  and  the  assessment  techniques  of 
local  governments.  The  rigidity  of  local  tax 
structures  has  been  in  the  past  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  reasons  for  excessive  neighborhood 
deterioration.  By  this  we  are  not  referring 
to  unfair  or  inequitable  assessments  but  to 
the  lack  of  flexibility  which,  for  example, 
penalizes  a  man  for  improving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  property  and  which  results  in 
the  maintenance  of  high  taxes  on  land 
and/or  buildings  which  have  long  since  lost 
the  economic  value  on  which  the  assess¬ 
ments  were  based. 

Third,  the  property  manager  can  assume 
leadership  in  the  formation  of,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of,  neighborhood  associations.  This 
field  of  neighborhood  activity  has  as  yet 
been  little  explored  though  its  possibilities 
are  almost  limitless.  There  have  been,  of 
course,  a  few  neighborhood  associations  in 
all  big  cities  for  riaiiy  years.  These  almost 
without  exception,  have  been  organized  for 
drawing  up  restrictive  covenants — have  by 
and  large  confined  themselves  solely  to  this 
activity.  It  is  fast  becoming  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  neighborhoods  are  in  serious 
danger  from  a  multitude  of  causes;  are  beset 
by  many  problems  besides  the  “threat”  of 
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racial  penetration.  In  most  large  cities,  for 
example,  neighborhood  residents  are  sub¬ 
stantially  helpless  when  it  comes  to  matters 
of  control  of,  or  expansion  of,  public  facili¬ 
ties.  The  people  have  no  vehicle  by  which 
they  can  accomplish  anything  effective  in 
the  way  of  neighborhood  conservation  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  very  restricted  activities  of 
those  associations  presently  in  existence.  A 
large  part  of  property  owners’  apathy  has 
been  the  result  of  this  feeling  of  ineffectual- 
ity. 

To  correct  this  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  has  formulated  and 
suggested  a  state  statute  entitled  “The 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Act”  which 
defines  the  neighborhood  area  and  allows 
the  owners  of  60  per  cent  of  privately-owned 
land  in  the  area  to  present  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  city  a  plan  for  the  development 
and  restriction  of  their  neighborhood.  This 
plan  among  other  things  can  provide  for: 

(a)  Zoning  or  rezoning; 

(b)  Improvement  and  alteration  of  major  and 
minor  streets; 

(c)  Parks,  playgrounds  and  public  recreational 
facilities; 

(d)  Neighborhood  planting  and  landscaping; 

(e)  Location  of  all  public  utilities ; 

(f)  Building  restrictions;  and 

(g)  Progressive  elimination  of  non-conforming 
uses. 

It  is  their  belief  that  all  neighborhood 
associations  should  have  power  to  initiate 
and  recommend  such  improvements  as:  the 
condemnation  of  land  for  parks;  rezoning; 
changes  in  utilities,  and  improvement  and 
alteration  of  streets.  Any  outside  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  City  Counsel  on  these  matters 
should  be  referred  first  to  the  neighborhood 
association  for  recommendations  before  be¬ 
ing  taken  up  by  the  central  authority.  The 
neighborhood  association  should,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  concern  itself  with  the  maintenance  of 
empty  lots,  the  creation  of  parking  facilities, 
the  perfecting  of  transportation,  and  with 
the  encouragement  of  needed  retail  estab¬ 


lishments  and  social  facilities  like  churches. 
Such  activity  could  be  financed  by  “dues” 
from  property  owners. 

In  my  own  opinion  a  large,  perhaps  the 
major  part,  of  the  direction  of  local  schools 
should  be  in  local  hands.  In  other  words, 
the  hiring  of  teaching  personnel,  and  the 
establishment  of  educational  policies  in  the 
neighborhood  schools  should  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  neighborhood  improve¬ 
ment  association  and  the  local  parent  and 
teachers’  association.  In  this  way,  the 
mediocrity  of  many  big  city  schools  could 
be  alleviated  in  those  better  neighborhoods 
where  the  people  really  are  interested  in 
the  problem. 

The  Neighborhood  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  could  be  subdivided  further  into 
“street  committees,”  each  such  committee 
consisting  of  the  property  owners  on  both 
sides  of  a  street  through  a  neighborhood. 
Most  city  planning  associations,  political 
organizations,  and  even  civilian  defense 
groups  during  the  war  have  considered  the 
block  as  the  fundamental  unit.  This  is  an 
optical  illusion  that  comes  from  looking  at 
maps.  People  in  American  cities  don’t  live 
in  blocks,  they  live  on  streets.  That  is  the 
psychological  fact.  A  man  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  happens  on  his  street, 
even  several  blocks  away,  than  he  is  with 
what  happens  across  the  alley  even  im¬ 
mediately  in  back  of  him.  The  people  he 
speaks  to  live  on  his  street.  His  ehildren 
and  dogs  play  with  children  and  dogs  from 
across  the  street  rather  than  across  the  alley. 
A  man  sees  a  run-down  house  three  blocks 
away  on  his  street  oftener  than  he  would  see 
it  in  his  same  block  if  it  faced  on  another 
thoroughfare.  The  street  committees  then 
are  an  essential  psychological  unit  for  local 
activity.  It  is  only  on  this  level  and  through 
such  street  committee  activity  that  local  in¬ 
terest  can  be  stimulated  and  conservation 
effected. 
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It  is  on  streets  that  pressure  of  desirability 
is  created.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  very 
essence  of  this  problem  of  conservation  that 
this  pressure  be  contained.  People  have 
morale  only  on  a  street  level  and  only  if  the 
street  has  character  and  limit.  There  are 
many  examples  all  over  the  country  of  small 
areas  (really  streets)  which  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  conserved :  ( 1 )  because  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  substantially  good  and  homoge¬ 
neous;  and  (2)  because  for  peculiar  geo¬ 
graphic  reasons  the  street  was  limited  in 
extent.  Two  of  the  finest  examples  are 
Astor  Street  and  North  State  Parkway  in 
Chicago,  which  run  for  six  blocks  between 
North  Avenue  and  Division  Street.  They 
are  today  stiU,  to  some  extent,  “millionaires’ 
rows”  and  are  almost  as  good  as  they  were 
forty  years  ago.  Dearborn  Street,  one  block 
west,  and  LaSalle  Street,  while  almost  as 
good  originaUy  as  Astor  and  North  State 
Parkway,  have  deteriorated,  largely  because 
those  streets  themselves  are  limitless,  run¬ 
ning  as  they  do  into  the  Loop.  They  now 
consist  primarily  of  rooming  houses  and 
semi-commercial  establishments.  The 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  North  State  Park¬ 
way  back  up  against  Dearborn  Street  houses 
which  have  gone  into  rooming  house  use; 
yet  North  State  has  maintained  its  character 
to  a  large  extent  while  Dearborn  and  LaSalle 
continue  to  decline.  The  pressure  in  Astor 
Street  and  in  North  State  is  contained, 
whereas  the  longer  streets  go  down,  a  house 
at  a  time,  progressively  until  their  whole 
length  has  degenerated  to  the  original  low- 
,  est  point. 

Kimbark  Avenue  in  Chicago,  between 
47th  and  50th  Streets',  is  another  excellent 
example  of  a  short  contained  street  which 
has  retained  character  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  neighborhood.  Madison  Park  in  the 
Hyde  Park  section  is  another.  Perhaps  even 
more  impressive  are  the  two  small  develop¬ 
ments  on  Chicago’s  south  side  known  as 
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Woodland  Park  and  Groveland  Park.  Here 
are  areas  artificially  contained ;  yet  the  peo¬ 
ple,  because  of  that  containment,  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  feel  eflfective. 

Any  neighborhood  conservation  project 
therefore  should  involve,  first,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  program  for  containing  neighbor¬ 
hood  streets  and,  second,  the  creation  of 
Street  Improvement  Committees.  It  is  only 
through  action  of  this  type  on  this  level  that 
the  imagination  of  the  residents  can  be 
stirred.  In  many  neighborhoods,  streets  will 
have  already  been  contained  through  natu¬ 
ral  boundaries  such  as  railroads  and  com¬ 
mercial  developments.  Where  there  are  not 
such  natural  walls,  artificial  walls  should  he 
created.  That  is,  on  all  streets  not  needed 
for  thoroughfares,  that  are  important 
neighborhood  residential  streets,  there 
should  be  created  artificial  barriers  to  limit 
the  extent  of  the  street..  In  many  neighbor¬ 
hoods  this  would  only  concern  the  streets 
in  one  direction.  In  most  parts  of  Chicago, 
for  example,  only  the  north-south  streets 
have  large  numbers  of  houses  fronting  on 
them.  The  man  around  the  comer  who 
fronts  on  the  east-west  street  would  be  a 
member  of  the  north-south  street  com¬ 
mittee.  Such  artificial  closing  of  streets 
would,  of  course,  have  very  beneficial  effects 
on  traffic  flow  and  would  make  the  neigh¬ 
borhoods  considerably  safer  for  children. 
The  principal  effect,  however,  would  be 
psychological.  It  would  give  property 
owners  a  chance  to  feel  truly  effective. 
Every  street  should  have  a  name  (not  a  num¬ 
ber  or  a  letter)  and  any  successive  street 
closings  should  contemplate  renaming  the 
individual  segments. 

Part  of  this  program  of  closing  streets 
should  include  the  creation  of  sufficient 
automobile  freeways  in  our  cities  to  handle 
all  traffic.  Generally  these  freeways  should 
be  elevated  or  depressed  and  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  have  them  follow 
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the  railroad  rights  of  way  possible. 

Nothing  could  have  kept  South  Park 
Boulevard,  in  Chicago,  from  deteriorating. 
The  size  of  units,  the  pressure  of  the  Negro 
district,  made  that  impossible.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomenon  which  we  wit¬ 
nessed,  however,  of  the  decline  of  two  full 
miles  of  property  from  good  residences  to 
slums  in  just  two  years  can  be  obviated  in 
the  future.  Two  miles  in  two  years  is  a  wild¬ 
fire  attack,  yet  it  could  have  been  contained 
for  a  time  if  a  real  blockade  had  been 
erected.  It  is  my  conviction  that  if  a  full 
block  of  property  on  South  Park  Boulevard 
— that  is,  all  the  houses  on  both  sides  the 
street — were  razed,  the  area  turned  into  a 
park  and  the  street  closed  for  the  full  length 
of  that  block,  this  barricade  of  a  full  block 
of  park,  together  with  an  alteration  in  the 
name  of  the  street  from  the  park  south, 
would  have  saved  a  mile  or  more  of  South 


Park  Boulevard  for  perhaps  another  ten 
years.  This  would  not,  of  course,  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  solution.  It  would, 
however,  represent  great  gain  in  time  for 
small  cost.  Even  a  five  year  period  would 
have  been  a  very  successful  operation. 

These  are  all  matters  which  could  be  the 
function  of  neighborhood  associations.  It 
would  be  highly  desirable  if  such  associa¬ 
tions  were  created  in  all  neighborhoods 
(from  “1”  to  “10”)  in  order  that  effective 
work  may  be  done  to  protect  our  urban  in¬ 
vestment  as  a  whole.  No  neighborhood 
exists  which  does  not  need  an  improvement 
association.  Such  organizations  in  addition 
to  their  effect  on  the  neighborhood  would 
have  great  value  as  educators  in  citizenship 
and  democracy,  and  would  give  people  a 
proper  vehicle  for  approaching  the  city 
government  on  matters  relating  to  their 
home  territory. 
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WASTE  SPACE 

By  Joseph  M.  West 

Space  and  time  are  the  only  assets  available  to  property  managers. 

Careful  study  should  be  given  to  the  allotment  of  these  commodities. 

Causes  of  waste  space  and  where  to  look  for  it  are  cited  herein. 


What  is  waste  space?  It  might  be  de¬ 
fined  as  any  space,  regardless  of  its  current 
use,  that  is  not  providing  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  income  per  square  foot — or  not  enjoy¬ 
ing  its  highest  and  best  use.  We  all  have 
had  occasion  to  inspect  buildings,  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial,  in  which  we  easily 
could  point  out  waste  space.  Yet,  too  often, 
we  do  not  look  behind  the  draperies,  so  to 
speak,  and  give  the  problem  the  proper 
amount  of  study.  We  seem  to  see  things  too 
much  as  they  presently  exist  and  fail  to 
recognize  the  possibilities  of  the  property 
if  all  space  were  properly  utilized.  Often  it 
is  necessary  only, to  erect  or  eliminate  a 
partition  in  order  to  convert  space  which 
previously  existed  only  for  “show,”  or  per¬ 
haps  storage,  into  a  valuable  and  income- 
producing  investment.  To  take  conditions 
for  granted  is  a  human  failing  in  all  walks 
of  life,  but  problems  relating  to  space  are 
the  most  critical  facing  the  property  man¬ 
ager  and  should  be  studied  sufficiently  from 
the  proper  management  viewpoint  to  make 
certain  that  all  space  is  fully  utilized. 

Space  and  time  are  the  only  assets  which 
exist  in  the  field  of  property  management. 
They  are  to  managers  what  the  hammer  and 
saw  is  to  the  carpenter;  the  brush  to  the 
painter.  The  carpenter  and  the  painter  use 
their  tools  in  plying  their  trade  to  gain  the 
greatest  return  for  their  time  and  invest¬ 
ment.  We  are  in  a  like  position  with  a  hotel, 
office  building  or  any  investment  property. 
There  are  only  so  many  square  feet  with 
which  we  have  to  work;  a  certain  amount  of 
building.  We  must  operate  this  property  in 


a  manner  that  will  reap  the  greatest  possible 
harvest  from  our  investment.  There  must 
be  no  compromise  if  we  properly  serve  our¬ 
selves  and  our  clients.  In  many  ways  it  is 
not  difficult  to  manage  rental  properties  in 
the  current  great  scarcity  market  but  this 
very  scarcity  situation  has  of  itself  created 
new  opportunities  in  the  efficient  operation 
of  investment  real  estate.  New  and  im¬ 
portant  results  can  be  achieved  if  the  proper 
technique  is  used  in  the  allotment  of  our 
only  eommodity,  space! 

Causes  of  Waste  Space 

Space  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  items  on  the  market.  The  Big 
Three  of  today  are  nylons,  new  automobiles 
and  space.  Whether  we  are  selling  apart¬ 
ments,  office,  loft  or  industrial  space,  its 
value  today  is  the  greatest  that  it  has  been  in 
15  years,  and  full  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  every  available  square  foot. 

Despite  the  scarceness  of  this  commodity, 
waste  space  exists  in  90  per  cent  of  our  build¬ 
ings  today.  It  may  not  be  noticeable  with¬ 
out  a  thorough  study  of  the  building  in 
question.  Often  a  surprisingly  large  amount 
can  be  found  if  real  thought  and  research 
are  applied. 

While  the  causes  of  waste  space  are 
numerous,  the  principal  ones  are :  ( 1 )  poor 
original  design;  (2)  carry-over  extrav¬ 
agancies  from  depression  periods;  and  (3) 
changing  conditions  and  obsolescence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  predict  the  future  and  it 
was  not  feasible  twenty  or  more  years  ago  to 
construct  a  building  that  would  stand  for 
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50  years  and  still  maintain  its  highest  dollar 
income  over  that  period  without  changes. 
In  designing  an  apartment  hotel  today,  for 
example,  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  first  floor 
space  would  not  he  devoted  to  the  lohhy,  yet 
that  was  not  uncommon  several  years  ago. 
Large  lobbies  are  no  longer  needed  in  resi¬ 
dential  buildings  and  the  space  can  be 
utilized  to  produce  more  income.  Times 
change — conditions  change — and  styles 
change.  His  policies  with  regard  to  space 
utilization  must  be  changed  as  time  passes  if 
a  property  manager  is  to  succeed. 

During  the  depression  period  when  space 
was  less  valuable  and  a  high  percentage  of 
vacancy  existed,  some  units  were  used  for  a 
building  operated  service  or  for  storage 
space.  This  was  a  commonplace  procedure, 
for  instance,  in  utilizing  one  or  more  hard 
to  rebt  apartments  on  the  first  or  second 
floor,  or  the  darkest  and  least  attractive  unit 
in  an  oflSce  building.  Currently  this  space  is 
valuable  and  rentable  and  the  highest  and 
best  use  should  be  made  of  it. 

Creating  Space  in  Basements 

In  walk-up  apartments  the  basement  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  the  place  to  look  for 
waste  space.  In  a  46-apartment  building  of 
which  I  have  knowledge  the  janitor  had  al¬ 
ways  occupied,  rent-free,  four  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  as  there  was  no  low-cost  apart¬ 
ment  available  for  him.  Hence  one  desir¬ 
able  apartment  was  non-income  producing 
and  reduced  the  revenue  by  over  2  per  cent. 
In  1942  an  attractive  basement  apartment 
was  created  in  which  the  janitor  was  equally 
satisfied.  The  alteration  added  an  addi¬ 
tional  unit  to  the  income  of  the  building. 

When  it  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  living 
quarters  to  the  janitor  it  is  still  possible  to 
create  one  or  more  basement  apartments 
which  are  entirely  rentable  and  will  add  to 
the  income  of  the  building. 

This  was  done  for  a  veteran  in  Chicago 
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who  needed  an  apartment  while  his  home 
was  being  constructed.  He  was  able  to  con¬ 
vince  a  building  manager  that  it  would  be 
profitable  to  create  a  basement  apartment 
in  his  building  which  would  be  suitable  for 
occupancy.  Although  in  normal  times  he 
would  have  preferred  something  better,  the 
apartment  was  constructed  so  as  to  eliminate 
excessive  dampness  and  was  clean.  It  was  in 
a  very  desirable  neighborhood  as  well  as  in 
an  extremely  high  rent  district  where  full 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  available 
floor  space. 

Even  in  a  normal  market  this  apartment 
will  be  rentable  although  the  rent  figure  will 
be  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  other  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  building.  And  in  a  deflationary 
period  the  demand  is  greater  for  less  desir¬ 
able  apartments  in  highly  desirable  neigh¬ 
borhoods  than  for  any  other  type  of  unit  on 
the  market. 

Utilizing  Attic  Space 

A  splendid  example  of  wasted  office  space 
is  the  case  of  a  building  in  which  3,550 
square  feet  of  net  area  on  one  of  the  higher 
floors  is  used  as  service  space  and  houses 
locker  rooms  for  employees,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  its  availability  for  rent.  In  addition, 
approximately  3,000  square  feet  of  office 
space  in  other  parts  of  the  building  are  used 
for  tenants*  storage.  This  building  has  a 
basement  and  sub-basement  which  have 
little  rental  value  except  to  a  first-floor 
tenant  requiring  unusual  basement  area. 
Presently  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
it  is  in  use  and  the  entire  space  will  not  be 
used  for  many  years. 

The  new  owners  of  this  office  building 
have  contemplated  moving  the  more  than 
6,500  square  feet  of  service  and  storage 
space,  presently  held  off  the  market,  into 
the  basement  area.  Although  the  upstairs 
quarters  would  be  more  convenient,  ade¬ 
quate  elevator  service  and  other  facilities 
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are  available  in  the  basement.  The  current 
value  of  office  space  in  this  building  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $3.25  per  square  foot.  More 
than  $20,000  additional  yearly  gross  is  lost 
due  to  a  condition  of  waste  space. 

In  today’s  market  space  that  is  not  gaining 
income  can  be  considered  wasted.  Another 
example  is  the  case  of  an  office  building  in 
which  the  attic  is  used  entirely  for  tenants’ 
storage.  It  has  very  high  ceilings  which 
slant  abruptly  almost  to  the  floor.  Windows 
are  few  and  are  blocked  so  that  little  day¬ 
light  is  available.  This  type  of  attic  space 
in  many  buildings,  if  well  lighted,  is  rented 
to  artists  and  architects.  In  our  example, 
however,  the  attic  recently  has  been  deco¬ 
rated  and  refloored.  It  could  be  rented  for 
office  space  in  the  present  market,  particu¬ 
larly  inasmuch  as  it  is  serviced  by  elevators. 
A  normal  market  would  decrease  its  square 
foot  value  and  there  would  be  severe  rent¬ 
ing  resistance  because  of  the  poor  lighting. 
At  present  the  space  is  rentable  in  every 
respect  and  should  be  utilized. 

Reconverting  Building  Service  Quarters 

In  fireproof  apartment  buildings,  both 
furnished  and  unfurnished,  there  is  nor¬ 
mally  a  great  deal  of  waste  space.  This 
condition  is  often  the  result  of  either:  (1) 
excessive  space  provided  for  both  tenant 
and  building  storage ;  (2)  improper  evalua¬ 
tion  of  space  used  for  building  services;  or 
(3)  excessive  public  space. 

One  example  is  the  furnished  apartment 
building  in  which,  during  the  depression 
period  when  the  percentage  of  vacancies  was 
high,  three  small  apartments  on  the  second 
floor  were  converted  for  use  by  the  building 
linen  room  and  upholsterer  and  paint  shops. 
In  1940  or  1941  a  reconversion  should  have 
been  made.  The  condition  of  improper  use 
of  space  was  overlooked  until  in  1945  a 
thorough  study  of  the  building  brought  the 
reconversion  to  furnished  transient  apart¬ 


ments.  The  only  expense  incurred  in  this 
change  was  the  installation  of  sinks  and 
some  minor  repairs  at  a  nominal  cost  inas¬ 
much  as  the  space  had  been  designed  origi¬ 
nally  for  apartments  and  other  plumbing 
facilities  and  all  fixtures  had  been  provided. 

The  linen  room,  paint  and  upholsterer’s 
shops  are  now  located  in  the  basement  in 
smaller  quarters.  While  less  convenient 
they  are  sufficiently  large  and  accessible  to 
function  properly.  The  added  apartments 
now  increase  the  revenue  of  the  building  ap¬ 
proximately  $7,000  per  year — 5  per  cent  of 
the  1944  gross  income. 

The  condition  that  existed  in  this  prop¬ 
erty  is  typical  of  many  similar  buildings. 
There  was  a  tendency,  during  times  of  low 
occupancy,  to  provide  more  space  than  was 
actually  needed  for  building  services.  This 
was  not  unnatural  as  space  was  cheap  at  that 
time.  However,  many  property  managers 
have  failed  to  reconvert  building  service 
quarters  into  the  use  for  which  the  space  was 
originally  intended.  Only  a  thorough  and 
objective  study  and  a  new  physical  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  property  made  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  locating  space  which  is  not 
properly  utilized  can  bring  attention  to  this 
condition. 

Creating  Function  Rooms 

In  the  case  of  a  “Class  B”  hotel  located  in 
one  of  our  larger  cities  a  typical  example  of 
improper  evaluation  of  space  was  evident. 
This  hotel  had  the  usual  dining  room  and 
bar,  beauty  shop,  barber  sbop,  and  other 
public  rooms.  However,  tbe  management 
decided  that  the  area  could  support  another 
cocktail  lounge  of  a  deluxe  type.  Space  for 
it  was  provided  by  transferring  a  paint  and 
upholsterer’s  shop,  located  on  the  main 
floor,  to  the  top  floor  where  previously  ex¬ 
cessive  storage  space  existed. 

More  expense  was  incurred  to  make  the 
cocktail  lounge  distinctive  than  might  have 
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seemed  necessary.  But  the  well-planned 
and  beautiful  room,  immediately  upon  its 
opening,  was  unusually  successful.  The 
profits  of  the  first  year  more  than  paid  for 
the  alterations  and  furnishings. 

Here  again  was  evidence  of  smart  manage¬ 
ment,  as  the  lounge  is  a  definite  asset  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  building  as  well  as 
a  source  of  additional  income.  Space  con¬ 
verted  from  use  for  building  services  (which 
should  be  placed  in  the  least  valuable  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  building)  provided  a  sound  in¬ 
vestment  paying  large  dividends. 

Many  hotels  are  short  of  function  rooms 
and  continually  must  refuse  additional 
parties  because  of  lack  of  proper  accommo¬ 
dations.  Currently  we  are  experiencing,  in 
most  hotels,  more  function  business  than 
ever  before,  from  large  weddings  and 
parties,  which  are  extremely  lucrative,  to 
food  and  liquor  departments.  Many  such 
hotels  have  hidden  space  that  could  be 
turned  into  function  rooms  at  low  cost. 
There  is  little  need  of  ignoring  this  addi¬ 
tional  income  if  it  can  be  salvaged  by  mak¬ 
ing  minor  alterations. 

In  some  cases  it  also  might  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  re-evaluate  some  of  the  space  which 
had  other  income-producing  uses  with  the 
thought  of  creating  additional  function 
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rooms.  Perhaps  the  lobby  is  too  large,  or 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  hotel.  In 
most  cases  this  type  of  space  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  function  rooms  at  low  cost  with 
particularly  high  efficiency.  If  such  rooms 
are  not  needed,  part  of  the  lobby  might  be 
turned  into  shops,  offices,  or  space  for  other 
businesses  which  require  a  small  amount  of 
footage.  Added  to  the  fact  that  such  use 
may  provide  additional  income  from  rent,  a 
service  or  small  business,  properly  managed, 
acts  as  a  stimulant  for  the  entire  property. 

The  Job  of  Management 

Finding  all  the  hidden  avenues  to  more 
income  is  the  job  of  management.  It  re¬ 
quires  work  and  added  responsibilities  to 
change  from  the  conventional  manner  in 
which  a  specific  building  has  been  operated, 
but  a  different  point  of  view  toward  space 
will  bring  rewards. 

Every  building  is  an  individual  problem 
requiring  separate  study  and  consideration. 
We  should  be  aware  of  the  two  items  that 
we  sell:  space  and  time.  The  market  has 
taken  care  of  time  for  us,  leaving  space  as 
the  one  commodity  over  which  we  have 
control,  and  which  we  must  use  to  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  if  we  are  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  new  era  in  property  management. 
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Thorpe  Bros.,  A  Page  from 
Minneapolis  History 

By  Marion  Jean  Marshal 

Foresight  and  considered  judgment  seem  to  be  the  theme  running 
through  the  history  of  Thorpe  Bros.  It  is  reflected  in  all  their  operations 
as  well  as  in  the  detailed  planning  of  their  physical  plant. 


HE  STORY  of  the  firm  of  Thorpe  Bros., 
Realtors,  of  Minneapolis  is  a  simple  hut 
typically  American  story.  It  is  the  story  of 
Minneapolis  itself.  It  is  the  story  of  that 
peculiarly  American  brand  of  wisdom  and 
foresight  and  judgment  which  made  the 
industrial,  economic,  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  in  so  short  a  span  of 
years,  one  of  the  modern  wonders  of  the 
world. 

The  same  foresight  which  led  young 
Samuel  Thorpe  and  James  Thorpe,  twin 
brothers,  fresh  out  of  college,  to  see  the 
future  development  of  Minneapolis  into  a 
thriving  industrial  and  financial  center  of 
our  northwestern  states,  has  been  the  key¬ 
stone  of  their  firm's  success  throughout  its 
sixty-odd  years. 

In  1885  Minneapolis  was  a  city  of  129,000. 
It  was  a  vigorous  town,  lusty,  sprawling,  and 
as  yet  formless.  The  Thorpe  brothers  were 
aware  of  its  strength  and  drive  and  force. 
Their  youth  and  energy  and  enthusiasm 
appreciated  the  same  qualities  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  city  around  them.  All 
the  elements  for  the  modern  city  lay  there 
ready  to  be  transfused  into  the  Minneapolis 
of  today.  There  were  many  young  men  in 
1885  who  recognized  those  elements  and 
seized  their  opportunity  to  mold  the  city 
and  set  its  pattern  according  to  their  vision 
of  its  destiny.  Such  young  men  were  Sam¬ 
uel  and  James  Thorpe. 

No  city  can  materialize  from  ideas  and 


dreams  alone.  They  must  take  shape  from 
solid  material — land  and  wood  and  iron  and 
steel.  Foremost  there  must  be  land.  With¬ 
out  it  no  single  home  could  be  built,  no 
school,  no  church,  no  factory.  The  insight 
and  vision  which  led  the  young  Thorpe 
brothers  to  recognize  this  necessary  first 
element  as  a  prime  neeessity  determined  the 
course  their  life’s  work  would  take. 

So  in  the  summer  of  1885  Samuel  Thorpe 
and  James  Thorpe  hung  out  their  first  sign, 
“Thorpe  Bros. — Real  Estate,  Sales,  Rentals, 
Mortgages,”  over  a  small  one-room  office  at 
258  Hennepin  Avenue.  Its  equipment  and 
facilities  were  simple,  a  stove  for  heat  and 
a  kitchen  table,  borrowed  from  their 
mother,  served  as  their  desk. 

But  it  was  sufficient.  Minneapolis’  popu¬ 
lation  was  doubling  itself  every  five  years. 
There  were  homes  to  be  built  and  sold  to 
the  ever  increasing  numbers  who  desired  to 
link  their  lives  with  the  city  whose  color, 
strength,  and  promise  had  caught  their 
fancy. 

Like  Minneapolis,  Thorpe  Bros,  did  not 
yet  know  in  what  form  or  mold  their  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  cast.  They  were  willing  to 
link  their  fate  to  that  of  the  city,  knowing 
that  T.heir  future  would  be  full,  active,  prof¬ 
itable,  and  creative. 

At  first  they  desired  only  to  serve.  Later 
when  the  pattern  the  city  would  take  be¬ 
come  more  clear,  they  would  be  ready  to 
play  their  part  in  creating  the  Minneapolis 
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of  today.  However,  in  the  meantime,  there 
was  property  to  he  bought  and  sold,  rentals 
to  be  handled.  There  were  loans  and 
mortgages  to  be  arranged. 

Between  1900  and  1910  Minneapolis  en> 
tered  into  a  period  of  extensive  growth  and 
varied  industrial  development.  Prior  to 
this  lumbering  and  flour  milling  had  been 
the  main  contributors  to  its  rapid  growth. 
Now  was  a  period  when  new  industries  were 
being  developed,  new  streets  extended,  new 
home  areas  were  pushing  outward  in  all 
directions.  New  buildings  were  being 
erected  in  every  block,  steel  and  stone 
structures  matching  in  size  and  cost  those  of 
any  eastern  city. 

As  Minneapolis  entered  this  period  of  ex* 
tensive  growth,  the  Thorpe  brothers  were 
among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  increasing 
need  for  attracting  outside  capital  to  the 
region.  The  great  investment  wealth  of  the 
nation  lay  in  the  East.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  for  the  Thorpe  brothers  to  look 
in  that  direction.  The  Eastern  insurance 
companies  with  their  vast  resources  seeking 
sound  investment  were  to  prove  a  valuable 
source  of  fresh  capital.  Thorpe  Bros.,  act¬ 
ing  as  the  representatives  of  these  com¬ 
panies,  brought  millions  of  dollars  of  out¬ 
side  capital  into  the  blood  stream  of  the 
city.  It  was  from  this  capital  that  the 
modem  city  as  it  is  today  arose. 

It  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century  that 
Thorpe  Bros.,  first  entered  the  field  of 
larger  building  finance  and  construction. 
With  John  E.  Andras  of  Yonkers,  New 
York,  the  firm  planned  and  built  the  Plym¬ 
outh  and  Andms  buildings,  the  Dyckman 
Hotel  and  the  Palace  building.  For  many 
years  the  Plymouth  building  with  its 
208,000  square  feet  remained  the  largest 
office  building  in  the  city.  Evidence  of  its 
advanced  design  and  efficient  maintenance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  many  tenants  have  oc¬ 
cupied  their  space  since  the  building  was 
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erected.  Except  for  the  Dyckman  Hotel, 
which  now  has  its  own  management  and 
ownership,  Thorpe  Bros.  stUl  numbers  all 
of  these  buildings  among  those  they  are 
currently  managing. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of 
the  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial 
Minneapolis  ran  the  development  of  a  city 
of  beautiful  homes.  Nature  ordained  that 
Minneapolis  should  have  a  splendid  setting 
for  its  homes.  However,  in  the  early  mush¬ 
room  growth,  home  divisions  had  been 
hastily  opened,  platted,  and  built.  Watch¬ 
ing  these  developments,  Thorpe  Bros, 
recognized  that  too  often  realty  values  were 
forced  into  an  early  decline  through  lack  of 
orderly  planning,  protective  restrictions 
and  zoning. 

Out  of  this  study  came  an  interest  in  com¬ 
munity  planning  destined  to  be  responsible 
for  a  series  of  Thorpe  Bros,  residential  de¬ 
velopments  which  were  to  add  much  to 
Minneapolis'  attraction. 

The  development  of  the  Country  Club 
district  is  looked  upon  by  Thorpe  Bros,  as 
one  of  the  firm’s  most  constructive  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  provides  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  value  of  planning,  not  only  from  a 
business  viewpoint  but  from  the  broader 
interest  of  community  growth,  attractive¬ 
ness,  and  stable  realty  values. 

In  preparation  for  the  work  of  develop¬ 
ment,  Samuel  Thorpe  inspected  the  out¬ 
standing  residential  districts  throughout 
the  country.  After  much  thought  and  work 
directed  toward  making  the  most  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Country  Club,  it  was 
platted  into  585  soundly  restricted  home- 
sites.  Then  came  the  installation  of  water, 
sewer,  electrieity  and  gas,  the  grading  and 
laying  of  paved  streets  and  of  sidewalks,  and 
finally  the  planting  of  six  hundred  elm  trees. 

Before  a  lot  was  oflFered  for  sale  Thorpe 
Bros,  had  invested  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  in  what  was  to  become  one  of  the 
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city’s  finest  residential  communities.  Still 
greater  beauty  and  interest  was  added 
through  the  construction  of  the  adjoining 
18-hole  Country  Club  golf  course  with  its 
spacious  and  dignified  clubhouse. 

When  Thorpe  Bros,  entered  the  real 
estate  field  in  1885  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
property  involved  few  of  the  considerations 
that  hold  today.  Today  the  handling  of  real 
estate  is  a  many  phased  and  intricate  busi¬ 
ness.  It  requires  a  diversity  of  talents,  ex¬ 
treme  eare  toward  details,  a  need  for  a  level 
of  judgment  that  goes  beyond  the  discretion 
of  any  one  person  and  relies  greatly  on 
recorded  data. 

Through  the  firm’s  own  financial  re¬ 
sources,  its  representation  of  major  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  other  mortgage 
investors,  they  are  equipped  to  place  any 
type  or  size  of  real  estate  loan.  As  a  govern¬ 
ment  approved  mortgagee  for  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  the  firm  has 
handled  a  large  volume  of  F.  H.  A.  loans. 

In  the  sale  or  purchase  of  real  estate  there 
is  a  close  relationship  with  skilled  ap¬ 
praisal.  Thorpe  Bros.’  knowledge  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  property  values,  its  reeords  of  real 
estate  trends,  are  invaluable  aids.  In  past 
years,  through  representation  of  either  the 
buyer  or  seller,  and  in  many  cases  botb,  the 
firm  has  handled  the  sale  of  many  million 
dollars  of  property. 

No  factor  in  real  estate  handling  is  more 
important  than  accurate  valuation  of  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  the  foundation  of  every  sound 
realty  transaction.  The  firm’s  appraisals 
are  handled  by  men  who  have  made  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  elements  that  determine 
the  value  of  property.  Careful  recording  of 
information  growing  out  of  hundreds  of 
sales  made  each  year,  supplemented  by 
countless  appraisals  and  close  contact  with 
real  estate  trends,  provide  the  basis  for  ex¬ 
tremely  aceurate  estimates  of  property 
value. 


The  successful  management  of  property 
is  in  itself  a  highly  specialized  business. 
The  insight  which  led  Thorpe  Bros,  to  take 
part  in  the  development  and  eonstruction 
of  the  office  buildings  which  dot  the  business 
district  of  Minneapolis,  led  tbem  even 
further.  It  was  not  enough  to  aid  in  their 
construction.  The  firm  realized  that  once 
the  physical  building  was  completed  a 
whole  new  field  of  opportunity  to  serve 
would  be  opened  up  to  them.  The  property 
management  phase  of  their  business  is 
well  planned,  well  organized,  and  capably 
staffed  as  is  evidenced  by  tbe  faet  that  they 
continue  to  manage  buildings  erected  under 
their  leadership  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
Such  good  management  builds  its  own  repu¬ 
tation  so  that  today  Thorpe  Bros,  is  manag¬ 
ing  real  estate  ''alued  in  excess  of  16  million 
dollars  for  present  clients. 

The  foresight,  judgment,  and  knowledge 
with  which  Thorpe  Bros,  have  conducted 
the  firm’s  business  throughout  its  sixty-odd 
years,  is  reflected  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  handled  their  personnel  policy, 
planned  their  physical  plant  from  which  to 
operate,  and  built  a  satsified  clientele. 

By  1921  Tborpe  Bros,  bad  reached 
maturity.  The  varied  phases  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  aetivities  had  become  departments  with 
their  responsible  heads  and  personal  staffs. 
The  firm  was  now  ready  to  build  its  own 
home.  They  chose  a  site  in  the  center  of  the 
financial  section  of  the  city,  519  Marquette 
Avenue.  Here  they  erected  an  eight-story 
office  building,  witb  the  firm’s  own  offices 
located  on  the  ground  floor. 

Today  Thorpe  Bros,  still  occupy  the  same 
space.  That  such  a  condition  obtains 
despite  the  expansion  and  growth  of  activi¬ 
ties  and  personnel,  is  evidence  of  the  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  good  judgment  which 
went  into  the  designing  of  the  space. 
This  foresight  proved  a  blessing  when  the 
firm  desired  to  bring  their  facilities  up  to 
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date  during  the  war  period.  The  clean, 
straight,  and  simple  lines  of  the  main  office 
were  as  satisfactory  as  when  originally 
planned.  The  biggest  and  costliest  problem 
in  adapting  an  older  building  to  modem 
conditions,  reconstruction,  did  not  have  to 
be  considered. 

The  principal  changes  were  not  dramatic 
but  each  one  has  added  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  office.  Perhaps,  the  most  important 
single  item  in  the  modernization  to  meet 
present  day  needs  was  the  installation  of 
new  fluorescent  lighting,  the  fixtures  for 
which  were  made  from  designs  drawn  by 
Fred  L.  Chapman,  Vice  President  of  the 
firm.  Another  change  which  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  personnel  efficiency  and  at  the  same 
time,  made  for  more  congenial  working 
conditions  and  customer  comfort,  was  the 
installation  of  air  conditioning. 

The  large  undivided  space  of  the  main 
office  had  always  been  an  asset.  It  made  it 
possible  for  each  department  to  function  as 
a  unit  yet  as  a  segment  of  the  whole  organi¬ 
zation.  With  the  adaption  of  more  business 
machines,  this  asset  lost  some  of  its  value 
in  the  resultant  noise  and  clatter.  However, 
the  utility  of  the  original  plan  has  been 
retained  while  its  drawback  has  been 
eliminated  by  treating  the  ceilings  acousti¬ 
cally. 

The  frosted  glass  partitions  to  the  private 
offices  have  been  replaced  by  clear  glass. 
Privacy  is  still  achieved  but  the  firm’s 
customers  no  longer  feel  that  the  officers  are 
inaccessible.  This  has  made  for  increased 
goodwill.  To  achieve  the  same  result  the 
old  fashioned  cashiers’  cages  have  been  re¬ 
modeled  by  cutting  down  their  height  and 
removing  the  bars  of  the  windows.  This  h  as 
created  an  atmosphere  of  service  rather 
than  merely  a  collection  agency. 

A  rest  room,  finished  in  knotty  pine  and 
furnished  with  sofa  and  comfortable  arm- 
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chairs,  has  been  provided  for  the  feminine 
staff  in  the  basement.  Another  portion  of 
the  basement  has  been  converted  into  an 
ideal  working  studio  for  the  window  display 
and  sign  department  by  means  of  correct 
lighting  and  modem  equipment. 

Within  this  setting  the  officers  and  staff 
of  Thorpe  Bros,  carry  on  the  myriad  details 
involved  in  the  various  phases  of  the  firm’s 
business.  Under  the  able  direction  of  the 
President,  Mr.  Norman  L.  Newhall,  Thorpe 
Bros,  continues  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  life  of  Minneapolis. 

Norman  Newhall  on  leaving  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  entered  the  firm  in  1904. 
As  a  part  of  the  firm  from  the  time  when  the 
business  entered  its  final  and  full  stage  of 
activity,  he  was  thoroughly  fitted  by  expe¬ 
rience,  training, ‘and  knowledge  to  assume 
the  presidency  in  1936.  Ably  assisted  by 
Samuel  Thorpe,  Jr.  and  James  Thorpe,  Jr., 
sons  of  the  founders  of  the  firm  and  the 
other  officers,  Mr.  Newhall  now  guides  the 
policy,  program,  and  plans  of  the  firm  along 
lines  which  continue  to  maintain  the  firm’s 
prestige  in  Minneapolis’  economic  and 
social  life. 

In  1940  Mr.  Newhall  obtained  the  services 
of  Fred  L.  Chapman  who  brought  to  the 
firm  the  fine  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  from  his  services  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  and  later  as 
a  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Under  the  guidance  of  men  of  this  calibre, 
the  firm  of  Thorpe  Bros,  has  become  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  very  life  of  the  city.  Like 
the  city,  the  firm  looks  forward  to  years  of 
increasing  service  to  the  people  with  whom 
they  cast  their  lot  so  many  years  ago  on  that 
summer  day  when  the  young  Thorpe 
brothers  hung  out  their  first  sign  and  de¬ 
clared  their  faith  in  Minneapolis  and  its 
future. 
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Division  of  Education 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick,  Chairman 


Education  for  Members 

Our  program  to  enlarge  the  faculty  avail¬ 
able  for  teaching  the  Institute's  nationally 
famous  real  estate  management  case-study 
and  lecture  course  has  been  successful. 

During  the  year  Jim  Downs  and  Del 
Wenzlick  have  developed  and  trained  four 
well-qualified  CPMs  into  seasoned  instruc¬ 
tors.  These  men — who  are  also  eminently 
successful  in  the  real  estate  profession  in 
their  home  communities — are  Kendall  Cady 
of  Chicago,  Fred  Chapman  of  Minneapolis, 
Louis  Maginn  of  St.  Louis,  and  Durand  Tay¬ 
lor  of  New  York.  Two  or  three  other  ad¬ 
ditions  to  this  staff  will  be  made  during  the 
coming  year.  ' 

Successful  schools  have  been  held  this 
year  in  Birmingham,  Indianapolis  and  San 
Diego.  It  is  planned  to  hold  three  or  four 
schools  in  1947  and  consideration  is  now 
being  given  to  the  cities  in  which  they  will 
be  offered.  Suggested  sites  include  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Miami,  New  York, 
San  Antonio,  Seattle,  Tulsa  and  Washington, 


D.C.,  but  no  commitments  have  been  made 
with  any  city.  If  you  are  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  school  held  in  your  area,  get  in  touch 
with  the  Division  of  Education. 

Education  of  Public 

Joseph  R.  Smith  of  Dallas  is  doing  a  good 
job  of  educating  and  advertising  at  the  same 
time.  He  has  prepared  a  series  of  cuts  with 
matched  copy  which  effectively  tell  the 
story  of  the  objectives  of  our  Institute,  de¬ 
fine  the  qualifications  of  a  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager,  and  set  out  the  standards  of 
an  Accredited  Management  Organization. 
They  are  used  on  blotter  stock  for  mailing 
pieces  and  are  used  also  as  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers. 

Joe  will  send  sample  sets  of  this  series  to 
any  CPM  upon  request  and  can  make  the 
cuts  available  at  cost. 

Stanley  Arnheim  of  Pittsburgh  is  working 
closely  with  Joe  Smith  on  developing  educa¬ 
tional  and  advertising  suggestions  for  dis¬ 
play  and  recommended  use  at  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting  in  November. 


EFFEQIVE  ADVERTISING 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Joseph  R.  Smith  of  Dallas,  Texas,  CPM  No.  785 
and  member  of  the  Division  of  Education  Advisory  Board  (originator  of 
the  idea).  Accredited  Management  Organizations  may  obtain  at  cost 
from  the  Institute  the  series  of  cuts  below.  They  effectively  tell  the  story 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Institute,  define  the  qualifications  of  a  Certified 
Property  Manager,  and  set  out  the  standards  of  an  Accredited  Manage¬ 
ment  Organization.  The  cuts  can  be  used  on  blotter  stock  for  mailing 
pieces  or  as  advertisements  in  the  newspapers. 


What  to  Look  for  in  Selecting 
A  Property  Management  Agency 

A  Firm  that: 

A.  Has  Established  A  Commendable  Reputation  By — 

1 —  Rigidly  adhering  to  a  strict  code  of  ethics 

2 —  Protecting  the  owner's  interests  at  all  times 

3 —  Dealing  fairly  with  owners  and  tenants 

4 —  Maintaining  a  trained  property  management  staff 

5 —  Progressive  leadership  in  management  techniques 

6 —  Actively  engaging  in  dvic  betterment  programs 

7 —  Over  20  years  of  successful  experience 

B.  Will  Maintain  The  Highest  Possible  Net  Income  From  The 

Property  By — 

1 —  Planning  highest  and  best  use  of  the  property 

2 —  Obtaining  substantial  tenants 

3 —  Selecting  tenants  whose  sales  will  grow  with  the  dty 

4 —  Leasing  which  will  enlarge  owners  income  as  tenant  grows 

5 —  Keeping  collection  losses  to  absolute  minimum 

6 —  Effecting  savings  on  maintenance,  repairs  and  iiuurance 

C.  Will  Relieve  Owner  Of  Tenant  And  Operating  Worries  By— 

1 —  Handling  tenant  requests  and  complaints 

2 —  Negotiating  new  and  renewal  leases 
1 3 — Obtaining  prompt  rental  payments 

4 —  Preparing  monthly  statement  of  income  and  expense 

5 —  Directing  all  maintenance  and  repairs  and  pa^^g  bills 

6 —  Regularly  inspecting  property 

7 —  Paying  employees  weekly 

8 —  Protesting  tax  and  zoning  inequalities 

9 —  Effecting  suitable  insurance  coverage  and  adjustments 

10 — Assuming  all  O.P.A.  responsibilities 

D.  Will  Apply  Every  Skill  To  Increase  Property  Value  By— 

1 —  Analyzing  property  and  neighborhood 

2 —  Selecting  tenants  who  can  pay  highest  rentals 

3 —  Maintaining  highest  possible  occupancy 

4 —  Maintaining  good  appearance  and  repair 

5 —  Planning  modernization  to  prevent  obsolescence 

6 —  Adding  prestige  to  the  property 

7 —  Obtaining  highest  possible  net  income 

Your  careful  investigation  will  demonstrate  to  you 
that  all  these  qualifications  are  met  by 

§  BIALTOU 

PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  DEPT. 


The  important  functions  of  a  property  management  organization  condensed  in  a  single  sheet, 
developed  by  The  Keyes  Co.,  an  Accredited  Management  Organization  in  Miami,  Florida. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

Letters  of  Inquiry, 

By  Richard  Laurence  Nelsony  CPMy  MAI, 

EDITOR  Comments  by  Readers, 

Notes  by  the  Editor 


Screen  Paint 

The  following  letter  from  William  0. 
Campbell,  C.P.M.,  in  regard  to  screen  paint¬ 
ing  is  of  particular  interest  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  paint  manufacturers  are  short  of 
proper  materials  in  many  instances  and  are 
pushing  strongly  cheaper  products,  particu¬ 
larly  for  such  auxiliary  uses  as  screen  paint¬ 
ing,  stucco  finishing,  and  decorative  home 
wall  finishes.  Screen  painting,  particularly, 
has  long  been  done  by  small  companies  on 
a  highly  competitive  basis.  The  materials 
used  have  always  been  inexpensive — are 
now  more  than  ever  being  reduced  in 
quality  as  paint  manufacturers  strive  to 
push  products  which  contain  less  scarce  ma¬ 
terials  and  products  which  are  less  difficult 
to  cheapen.  As  we  go,  therefore,  into  an¬ 
other  screen  painting  and  repair  ^‘season” 
it  is  interesting  to  review  the  policies  of  one 
manager  who  has  studied  this  problem  ex¬ 
tensively. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

It  has  occnrred  to  me  that  some  of  your  readers 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  onr  policy  concern¬ 
ing  window  screens.  With  the  onset  of  Fall,  window 
screens  will  be  coming  down  very  shortly  and  will 
then  be  stored  until  needed  next  Spring.  It  is  onr 
policy  to  take  care  of  repairs  and  painting  during 
the  winter  term  so  that  everything  is  ready  for  re¬ 
hanging  when  the  warm  days  of  Spring  appear. 

Over  a  period  of  time  we  have  done  considerable 
experimentation  with  various  types  and  methods  of 
screen  painting.  We  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  majority  of  the  so-called  “screen  paints”  are 
of  little  or  no  value.  Most  of  them  are  based  on 
synthetic  asphalts  made  out  of  various  derivatives 
and  they  are  designed  to  be  applied  by  spray  guns. 


In  our  city  there  are  a  number  of  screen  companies 
who  make  a  practice  of  spraying  this  type  of  paint 
on  screens  for  a  flat  price  ranging  from  around 
10c  or  12c  to  as  high  as  18c  or  20c  per  screen.  Our 
experience  has  shown  that  the  life  of  this  type  of 
job  is  usually  one  year  and  practically  never  more 
than  two  years  in  length.  A  slightly  better  method 
of  treatment  is  to  spray  the  wire  but  to  brush  the 
wood  frames.  This  tends  to  come  in  the  slightly 
higher  price  bracket  when  done  commercially. 

Onr  standard  calls  for  the  use  of  a  good  sash  black 
enamel  used  according  to  manufacturers  specifica¬ 
tions  on  the  wooden  part  with  a  hand  brush  applica¬ 
tion.  We  then  thin  the  paint  slightly  and  apply  it  to 
the  screen  wire  with  a  hand  applicator  made  of  old 
carpeting.  The  man  doing  the  work  is  instructed  to 
be  doubly  sure  to  work  all  paint  carefully  into  the 
moldings  and  edges  so  that  the  concealed  wiring  is 
well  protected. 

Yon  might  also  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have 
adopted  a  new  standard  of  screen  cloth,  a  plastic 
screen  cloth  put  out  by  one  of  the  reputable  plastic 
and  chemical  companies,  and  intend  to  use  it  ex¬ 
tensively  as  soon  as  it  is  available  in  quantity.  We 
have  done  considerable  testing  of  samples  of  tbis 
material  and  find  tbat  it  bas  a  great  deal  more 
durability  than  the  majority  of  metal  screen  cloths 
on  the  market;  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that, 
while  it  will  not  support  combustion,  it  can  be 
burned.  Offsetting  this  feature  is  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  snag  or  puncture  readily  and  tends  to 
resume  its  own  shape  almost  immediately  if  mo¬ 
mentarily  caught  or  depressed  as  is  the  case  in 
normal  handling.  Secondly,  it  needs  no  paint  at 
all  for  the  duration  of  its  life;  therefore,  cuts  down 
the  maintenance  problem  considerably.  Thirdly,  it 
will  not  stain  the  frames  or  sills  as  is  the  case  with 
copper  or  bronze  which  are  the  metal  screen  cloths 
not  needing  paint. 

I  trust  you  will  find  the  foregoing  of  some  interest. 

Sincerely, 

William  O.  Campbell,  cpm 

Evanston,  Ill. 

We  have  watched  with  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  the  introduction  into  the  screen 
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market  of  plastic  screen  cloth  to  which  Mr. 
Camphell  refers,  and  which  he  has  tested  at 
some  length.  If  this  material  lives  up  to  the 
expectations  of  many  of  those  who  have 
advocated  and  experimented  with  it,  it  may 
well  revolutionize  this  portion  of  mainte¬ 
nance  activity.  We  would  be  very  interested, 
therefore,  in  receiving  letters  from  any 
other  readers  who  have  experimented  with 
plastic  screen  cloth  or  who  have  knowledge 
of  its  qualities. 

Exterior  Painting 

The  paint  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
at  this  moment  in  its  most  disorganized  state 
within  our  entire  memory.  Many  plants  are 
shut  down,  others  are  operating  at  only 
partial  capacity,  and  all  manufacturers  have 
cut  their  lines  extensively — have  changed 
the  content  and/or  method  of  manufacture 
of  a  large  proportion  of  those  products  still 
being  produced.  ,This  has  come  about  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  materials  more  severe 
than  that  which  existed  at  any  time  during 
the  war  period.  Many  important  items  such 
as  linseed  oil,  chrome  yellow,  chrome  green, 
and  white  lead  are  virtually  unobtainable 
and  the  result  has  been  a  wholesale  dis¬ 
continuance  of  many  portions  of  each 
manufacturer’s  line.  In  addition  most 
manufacturers  are  seriously  involved  in 
price  ceiling  difficulties.  The  cost  of  such 
items  as  cans,  soybean  oil,  some  pigmenta¬ 
tions,  and,  of  course,  labor  has  risen  ma¬ 
terially — has  made  it  unprofitable  for 
manufacturers  to  sell  many  products  at  their 
current  ceiling  price. 

The  paint  item  which  has  suffered  most 
seriously  from  this  situation  has  been  ex¬ 
terior  wood  and  metal  finishes.  Price  ceil¬ 
ings  are  generally  lower  proportionately  on 
exterior  finishes  than  on  some  of  the  interior 
decorative  finishes.  Also  exterior  paint 
contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  linseed 


oil  (virtually  unobtainable)  of  any  prod¬ 
uct.  The  colors  most  used  in  exterior  paint¬ 
ing  are  white  and  green  which  makes  the 
situation  more  difficult  because  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  lead  and  chromium  pigments.  It  is 
today,  therefore,  almost  impossible  to  pur¬ 
chase  exterior  paint  at  all.  The  little  that 
is  occasionally  available  is  extraordinarily 
poor  in  quality;  it  weathers  poorly  and  be¬ 
comes  brittle  and  non-adhesive  within  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time. 

As  the  cost  of  an  exterior  paint  job  is 
usually  about  85%  labor  and  15%  materials, 
it  is  strongly  recommended,  therefore,  that 
no  exterior  painting  work  be  done  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  urgency  during  the  next 
six  to  nine  months.  There  is  no  point  in 
wasting  expensive  labor  on  poor  materials. 
The  cost  of  any  job  done  with  the  cheaper 
materials  available  will  be  greatly  increased 
through  a  life  expectancy  which  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  less  than  half  of  that  of  a  normal 
prewar  job.  The  wise  property  manager, 
therefore,  will  put  off  for  a  year  or  more  the 
painting  of  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
buildings  which  he  would  normally  have 
painted  in  the  FaU  of  1946  or  the  Spring  of 
1947 ;  this  despite  the  danger  of  some  rotting 
wood  in  those  properties  which  are  thereby 
“let  go”  too  long. 

This  danger  of  rotting,  however,  can 
largely  be  obviated  through  the  painting  of 
exterior  sills,  extending  the  paint  up  to  a 
point  about  4  inches  on  brick  molds  and 
mullions.  Sills  normally  are  exposed  to 
several  hundred  per  cent  more  dampness 
and  several  hundred  per  cent  more  sunlight 
(net)  than  are  vertical  members — are, 
therefore,  the  first  areas  to  need  painting 
and  in  most  buildings  the  areas  in  greatest 
danger  of  deterioration.  They,  therefore, 
should  be  protected  in  any  instance  where 
the  normal  date  of  exterior  painting  is  ma¬ 
terially  advanced.  (The  bottom  4  inches  of 
mullions  and  brick  molds  absorb  consider- 
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able  the  moisture  which  lies  on  siUs  and, 
therefore,  also  need  extra  protection.) 

A  sound  maintenance  practice,  therefore, 
during  the  next  year  would  involve  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  all  interior  painting  specifications 
(as  each  apartment  is  decorated)  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  coat  of  exterior  paint  be 
given  to  the  outside  sills  and  to  the  lower 
few  inches  of  brick  molds  and  mullions. 
This  work  will  take  but  a  few  seconds  of 
the  decorators  time;  and  over  a  period  of  a 
year,  as  each  apartment  is  decorated,  the 
sills  in  the  entire  building  will  receive  pro¬ 
tection.  The  cost  is  negligible  and  the 
amount  of  paint  required  is  so  small  that 
normally  property  managers  can  get  from 
their  regular  paint  source  the  few  quarts  of 
good  exterior  finish  which  are  necessary  for 
this  operation.  Our  experience  is  that  most 
manufacturers  will  put  together  very  small 
quantities  of  such  materials  for  favorite 
customers.  In  this  way  serious  danger  of 
deterioration  can  be  deferred  for  a  year  or 
two. 


This  policy  of  painting  exterior  sills  in 
conjunction  with  interior  decorating  has 
value  not  only  to  those  properties  which  are 
in  extremis  in  regard  to  need  of  exterior 
painting,  it  has  also  great  value  for  prop¬ 
erties  which  would  normally  not  he  painted 
for  several  years.  The  fact  that  sills  receive 
a  much  greater  amount  of  “wear”  than  do 
other  exterior  surfaces  suggests  that  they 
should  be  painted  considerably  oftener  (or 
should  receive  more  coats  of  paint)  than 
vertical  members.  The  cost,  however,  of 
doing  sills  separately  from  the  outside  dur¬ 
ing  an  exterior  job,  and  the  inspection  prob¬ 
lem  which  arises  with  the  specification  of  a 
third  or  fourth  coat  on  sills  when  surround¬ 
ing  members  are  to  receive  two  coats,  makes 
it  practically  impossible  to  secure  extra  pro¬ 
tection  except  through  this' technique  of 
inclusion  with  interior  decorating  specifica¬ 
tions.  Incidentally,  our  experience  is  that 
the  addition  of  fresh  paint  to  sills  does  not 
detract  from  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
property  even  though  the  balance  of  the 
sash  is  left  unpainted. 
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Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Article  Reviews 

Six  Ways  to  Get  More  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Business 

The  Keyes  Company  of  Miami,  Florida,  is 
the  largest  real  estate  firm  in  the  state  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  companies  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country.  It  does  an  annual  business  of 
nearly  17  million  dollars  in  sales  and  leases. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  are  turned 
over  to  the  Church. 

The  firm  believes  that  the  three  funda¬ 
mental  requirements  of  a  good  property 
manager  are:  (1)  an  ability  to  determine 
how  much  a  property  should  produce;  (2)  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  it  produce  its 
maximum  income;  and  (3)  the  skill  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  owner  of  all  the  troublesome  de¬ 
tails  of  management. 

Since  the  advent  of  OPA  rental  policies, 
the  company  has  concentrated  on  commer¬ 
cial  property,  although  it  manages  hotels 
and  apartments  as  well. 

By  watching  carefully  for  announcements 
of  changing  ownerships,  the  Keyes  company 
is  able  to  contact  new  owners  immediately. 
'A  form  letter  is  sent  which,  if  it  brings  no 
reply,  is  followed  by  another.  Both  stress 
the  fundamental  principles  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  followed  by  the  Keyes  property  man¬ 
agers.  Similar  special  attention  is  given  to 
owners  of  new  construction.  Personnel  care¬ 
fully  checks  Dodge  and  other  construction 
reports. 


The  company  prepared  a  brochure  called 
the  “Income  Assurance  Plan”  which  is  sent 
to  prospects.  It  explains  how,  as  a  Keyes 
customer,  an  owner  can  save  the  valuable 
time  he  would  otherwise  have  to  devote  to 
the  unfamiliar  task  of  managing  his  own 
property. 

The  brokerage  department  of  the  Keyes 
company  draws  a  great  deal  of  property 
management  business  to  the  organization. 
Aggressive  and  conscientious,  the  brokers 
make  the  most  of  their  widely  used  exclusive 
listings.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  vice 
president,  H.  J.  Leader,  they  respond 
eagerly  and  successfully.  Outside  brokers 
share  in  the  increased  percentages  for  any 
help  they  may  furnish.  Fifty-thousand-, 
one-half-million-,  and  million-a-month  clubs 
all  aid  in  stimulating  interest.  The  com¬ 
pany-owned  airplane,  while  not  a  financially 
“paying”  angle  has  proved  useful  in  show¬ 
ing  large  properties  better  seen  from  the  air 
and  for  showing  customers  property  in  other 
Florida  cities. 

Caravan  tours  are  inspection  trips  of 
listed  properties.  Individual  salesmen  write 
down  their  estimates  of  the  value  and  later 
through  comparison  and  discussion  a  selling 
price  is  formulated. 

The  Keyes  company  believes  that  a  com¬ 
pany  is  as  good  as  its  personnel.  A  boast 
and  a  goal,  their  slogan  is,  “A  Firm  That 
Makes  and  Keeps  Its  Friends.”  National 
Real  Estate  and  Building  Journal,  August, 
1946,  pp.  12-15. 
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Faih  Rate — ^Fair  Return,  by  GEORGE  W. 
KLEIN. 

Mr.  Klein  has  discussed  the  rental  of  com¬ 
mercial  property  before  many  interested 
groups.  His  suggestions,  outlined  below, 
were  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  article.  They  bear  concentrated 
thought  by  all  those  responsible  for  com¬ 
mercial  building  earnings  and  values. 

A  fair  return  on  property  requires  a  fair 
rental.  Rental  policies  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted  now  should  contrive  to  avert  the  late 
investment  tragedy. 

The  rate  must  be  fair.  With  tenancy  at 
an  all-time  high,  this  is  an  important  point 
to  keep  in  mind,  the  author  states.  A 
predetermined  schedule  of  prices  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to  and  the  list  should  be 
available  for  tenants*  inspection. 

With  the  present  trend  toward  higher 
prices,  leases  in  general  should  be  made  on 
a  short-term  basis.  Percentage  leases  with 
tenants  in  the  merchandising  field  are  an  ex¬ 
ception  as  is  a  **key**  tenant,  provided  not 
more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  rentable 
area  is  involved  in  the  latter  case. 

The  alteration  policy  of  a  building  should 
be  clear-cut  and  definite.  Mr.  Klein  sug¬ 
gests  going  out  of  the  way  to  provide  custom- 
built  layouts  to  compete  with  the  so-called 
last  word  effects  in  new  construction.  If  the 
alteration  costs  exceed  a  fixed  amount  or 
allowance,  the  tenant  can  pay  the  excess 
either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  increased  rent 
during  the  life  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  Klein  states  that  the  income  on  office 
building  investments  should  come  from  rent 
rather  than  by-products.  Present  rental 
policy  should  not  permit  huge  profits  in 
service  charges. 

The  sales  attitude  should  be  at  least 
sympathetic  or  even  helpful  and  coopera¬ 
tive.  By  this  means  the  management  stores 
up  the  valuable  good  will  that  will  he  all- 
important  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
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There  should  be  an  endeavor  to  restore 
prewar  service  and  to  improve  it.  Rents 
can  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  service  without  raising  the  tenants*  ire. 

Rent  increases  in  the  Middle  West  have 
heen  approximately  17  per  cent.  The  Ex¬ 
perience  Exchange  Report  indicates  a  3.1 
per  cent  increase  in  office  rent  in  1945  over 
1944.  These  raises  are  not  large  enough  to 
absorb  increased  costs,  but  there  has  been 
such  an  outcry  about  rent  control  that  ten¬ 
ants  will  label  any  rent  increase  as  gouging. 
There  is  a  constant  threat  of  commercial 
rent  control  hanging  over  the  trade. 

Increased  costs  in  operation  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  developing  a  fair  rent. 
A  vacancy  reserve  should  be  included  so 
that  one,  in  the  fat  years,  may  provide  for 
the  lean  years.  The  author  suggests  a  plan 
for  building  up  this  vacancy  reserve. 

The  problem  in  determining  a  “fair  rate** 
is  to  be  sure  that  it  is  fair.  With  a  few  out 
to  charge  everything  the  traffic  will  bear  and 
a  few  timid  souls  following  static  policies,  it 
is  up  to  those  anxious  to  set  up  a  policy 
which  will  be  applicable  now  as  well  as 
capable  of  fitting  the  future  to  attempt  to  set 
commercial  rents  at  a  fair  rate  for  a  fair 
return.  Buildings  and  Building  Manage¬ 
ment,  August,  1946,  pp.  22-25. 

Problems  of  Personnel,  by  VIRGIL 
WALLING. 

The  author  is  connected  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  office  of  the  Penobscot  Building  in 
Detroit.  He  states  that  any  employer  whose 
workers  are  unorganized  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  spend  much  of  his  time  and 
effort  on  the  welfare  of  his  employees.  If 
the  employer  would  cement  his  “good 
neighbor**  policy  before  the  union  organ¬ 
izers  appear,  he  will  have  scant  cause  to 
worry  when  they  do  come. 

When  the  union  held  a  drive  in  Detroit  in 
1943,  all  the  employees  of  the  Penobscot 
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building  except  the  elevator  operators  went 
on  strike.  The  management  discovered  a 
fact  which  heretofore  had  not  been  heeded 
— that  some  of  the  persons  in  authority  were 
overbearing  and  antagonized  the  workers 
severely.  Because  the  War  Labor  Board  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  the  union  the  right  to  hold  an 
election,  the  union  movement  in  this  case 
did  not  succeed. 

While  wages  are  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  workers,  there  are  a  great 
many  other  important  factors  in  employee- 
employer  relationships.  Individual  recogni¬ 
tion  and  respect  is  important  especially 
from  the  supervisory  staff. 

Johs  and  overtime  should  be  divided  as 
evenly  as  possible  so  that  the  employee  will 
not  be  concerned  about  having  either  more 
work  or  less  money  than  his  fellow  worker. 
The  same  uniformity  should  he  shown  in 
paying  wages  whenever  possible. 

Financially  and  otherwise,  an  employer 
should  voluntarily  piake  such  concessions  as 
would  he  demanded  by  a  union.  Seniority 
should  always  be  considered  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  Pension  and  hospital  plans  are  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Recognition  other  than  money  for  long 
service  is  recommended.  The  author  states 
that  the  management  of  the  Penobscot 
building  makes  loans  against  employees’ 
salaries.  A  wise  policy  at  any  time  is  to 
foster  better  relationships  between  the 
workers  and  the  building  management  in 
informal  ways.  Common  refreshment  rooms 
and  lounges  are  helpful. 

In  addition  to  fostering  harmonious  em¬ 
ployee  relationship,  the  building  manage¬ 
ment  must  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
tenants  so  that  they  will  feel  free  to  talk  over 
problems  which  confront  them.  This  not 
only  increases  tenant  good  will  hut  often 
results  in  improved  management. 

The  author  advocates  advertising  as  an¬ 
other  means  of  developing  good  will.  In 


their  advertising  the  Penohscot  building 
management  stresses  the  excellence  of  the 
business  address. 

•While  good  will  is  not  easy  to  develop,  it 
is  extraordinarily  easy  to  lose.  Management 
that  goes  out  of  its  way  now  to  develop  good 
will  among  its  tenants  will  have  the  best 
available  weapon  with  which  to  comhat  the 
dark  days  which  inevitably  will  come  again. 
Buildings  and  Building  Management,  July, 
1946,  pp.  34-37. 

What  An  Owner  or  Manager  Expects 

FROM  AN  Association  and  Its  Secretary 
by  LEO  J.  SHERIDAN. 

This  article  is  a  transcript  of  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  for  three  years 
was  president  of  the  Building  Owners  and 
Managers  Association,  at  a  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Defining  and  classifying  trade  organiza¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Sheridan  pointed  out  that  they 
had  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  Civil  War, 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  become 
a  major  factor  in  our  economic  system. 

When  Herbert  Hoover  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  the  Twenties,  he  officiaUy 
recognized  trade  associations  as  such  and 
urged  cooperation  between  them  and  the 
Government.  During  World  War  II  it  be¬ 
came  apparent,  particularly  to  those  in  the 
field,  that  the  work  of  the  trade  association 
contributed  to  the  war  effort  and  helped  to 
speed  the  channeling  of  needed  materials 
and  activities  toward  the  military  and 
government  outlets. 

Facts  and  figures  of  supply  and  demand, 
gathered  by  the  associations  are  known  and 
depended  upon  by  all  groups  in  public  and 
private  enterprise. 

The  general  interest  in  all  offices  of  one 
organization  is  the  same,  the  objectives  are 
similar,  but  the  seope  or  problems  of  the 
local  chapters  are  vastly  different.  The  im¬ 
portant  test  of  the  individual  or  local  pat- 
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tern  of  procedure  is  the  question,  “Does  it 
work?”  The  final  judgment  as  to  its  value 
lies  in  the  measure  of  success  it  enjoys  in  its 
own  community.  Mr.  Sheridan,  speaking  of 
the  association  of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers,  believes  the  criteria  for  success  in 
the  field  is  how  well  the  organization  sells 
itself  to  the  eligible  owners  and  managers  in 
the  separate  cities  and  how  much  actual 
service  it  gives  its  members. 

As  a  member  of  the  Chicago  association 
he  stressed  the  activities  of  that  particular 
group.  Due,  he  said,  to  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  the  limited  time  members 
could  directly  serve  the  organization,  and  a 
small  staff,  the  Chicago  association  had 
sloughed  off  many  of  its  former  activities, 
leaving  them  to  other  groups  as  well  quali¬ 
fied  and  eager  to  handle  them,  and  has  de¬ 
voted  its  attention  almost  entirely  to  the 
problems  of  office  buildings  management. 

When  speaking  specifically  of  what  a 
member  expects  of  his  trade  association, 
Mr.  Sheridan  pointed  out  that  the  function 
of  the  organization  is  not  to  do  for  members 
the  things  which  they  ought  to  do  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  aid  them  to  do  these  things 
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better.  The  association’s  success  depends 
upon  each  individual  member  becoming 
better  qualified  and  constantly  improving 
his  work.  A  member  derives  benefit  from 
his  association  in  proportion  to  what  he  con¬ 
tributes. 

The  individual  expects  his  association  to 
keep  him  informed  on  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  interest  to  the  industry.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  exchanged  through  the  means 
of  meetings,  conventions,  publications,  and 
contact  with  other  members.  He  also  looks 
to  the  association  for  a  united  defense 
against  unfair  attacks  on  him  or  the  group. 
He  expects  the  association  to  promote  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  common  advancement  of  the 
group,  and  he  expects  to  profit  from  the 
findings  of  committees  made  up  of  men  who 
are  especially  proficient  in  their  particular 
fields. 

It  is  the  association  secretary’s  job  to  see 
that  the  membership  works  together  in  a 
cooperative  spirit.  The  secretary  is  the 
known  representative  of  the  association  in 
his  community,  and  the  members  expect 
him  to  give  fair  representation.  Skyscraper 
Management,  August,  1946,  pp.  3-5. 
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Tulsa 

The  Tulsa  Chapter  has  had  a  very  active  year, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  has  been  an  era  of  inactivity 
for  most  of  us  in  the  management  business.  Our 
attendance  has  held  up  well,  averaging  87  per  cent. 
Absenteeism  was  caused  only  by  the  fact  that  some 
members  were  out  of  the  city  on  meeting  days. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  for  the  purpose 
of  inducting  the  new  ofiicers  and  directors.  It  was 
well  attended  and  plans  were  made  for  the  year. 

One  of  our  meetings  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  “Percentage  Leases.”  It  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  among  the  group  that  a  well- 
written  percentage  lease  should  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  case  of  a  retail  concern.  The  newest 
thought  brought  out  was  that  some  lessees  are  now 
seeking  a  maximum  rental  in  the  lease  as  well  as 
offering  a  minimum  rental. 

The  Institute’s  program  for  Accrediting  manage¬ 
ment  organizations  h^s  been  well  received  in  our 
city.  Many  local  concerns  have  made  application 
and  have  been  designated  “Accredited  Management 
Organizations.” 

Our  chapter  cooperated  with  the  Tulsa  Real  Estate 
Board  and  other  groups  in  sponsoring  the  two  urban 
case-study  courses  in  “Real  Estate  Appraisal”  given 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 
at  the  University  of  Tulsa  from  May  27  through 
June  22.  Four  of  our  members  served  on  the  local 
committee  and  as  field  directors  in  the  case-study 
work. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1945,  the  Tulsa  Real 
Estate  Board’s  Standard  Rates  of  Commission  were 
revised — and  the  Board  adopted  our  suggestions  as 
to  changes  affecting  the  rates  on  property  manage¬ 
ment.  Early  this  year,  our  Chapter  had  a  4  x  6 
booklet  printed  showing  the  current  rates  of  the 
Board  for  sales,  property  management,  appraisals, 
.and  special  services.  The  booklet  also  included  a 
roster  of  our  members.  We  have  a  supply  of  these 
booklets  on  hand  and  will  be  glad  to  forward  one 
to  any  CPM  upon  request. 

We  now  have  seventeen  members  in  the  Tulsa 
Chapter  and  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  ours  is  the 
largest  chapter  in  the  Institute,  percentage-wise  from 
a  population  standpoint.  Tulsa  is  definitely  becom¬ 
ing  “management-minded”  as  a  result  of  the  effective 
efforts  of  our  members.  You  will  find  among  our 
membership:  the  president,  Oklahoma  Real  Estate 
Association;  chairman,  Tulsa  Park  Board;  chair¬ 


man,  Housing  Committee  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
chairman.  City  Building  Code  Revision  Committee; 
member,  Tulsa  School  Board;  member,  Tulsa 
Library  Board;  president,  Tulsa  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Residential  Appraisers;  president,  South¬ 
western  Chapter  of  AIREA;  and  nine  past  presi¬ 
dents,  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board. 

Members’  names  are  kept  before  the  public  by  a 
well-prepared  ad  in  the  classified  display  section  of 
the  local  newspapers.  The  ad  outlines  what  it  means 
to  belong  to  the  Institute  and  just  what  a  CPM  is. 
The  name  of  each  member  is  included  in  the  copy 
and  the  ad  is  paid  for  by  the  chapter. 

Everyone  was  present  to  hear  president  Delbert  S. 
Wenzlick’s  important  message  concerning  our  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  in  Tulsa  early  in  June  and  we  have 
invited  him  back  to  discuss  “Property  Management 
Is  the  Hub  of  the  Real  Estate  Business”  before  the 
Oklahoma  Real  Estate  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Tulsa  this  fall. 

T.  C.  Grant,  President 
August  12,  1946 

Cincinnati 

With  the  dissolution  of  OPA  on  June  30,  1946,  the 
Cincinnati  Chapter  at  a  special  meeting  held  on 
July  3,  issued  a  strong  statement  condemning  rent 
gouging  and  requesting  landlords  to  “hold  the 
line.”  This  statement,  prepared  by  Richard  T. 
Hosier  and  issued  by  R.  Cordon  Tarr,  chairman  of 
the  public  relations  committee  of  the  Chapter, 
brought  out  these  five  points: 

(1)  No  rental  increase  will  be  imposed  until 
Congress  disposes  of  this  matter; 

(2)  If  OPA  is  not  revived,  a  maximum  rental  will 
be  limited  to  a  15  per  cent  increase  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Cincinnati  Real  Estate  Board; 

(3)  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  owners  and  managers 
are  “holding  the  line;” 

(4)  The  attitute  of  newspapers  in  emphasizing  the 
few  instances  of  rent  gouging  is  condem- 
nable ; 

(5)  No  form  of  rent  control  is  required. 

Since  OPA  was  revived,  a  crew  of  accountants  are 
at  work  in  the  Cincinnati  defense  area  extracting  in¬ 
formation  on  operation  and  maintenance.  The  local 
chapter  met  on  August  2,  and  agreed  to  furnish  this 
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information  provided  the  OP  A  will  supply  duplicate 
copies  of  the  information  extracted,  and  a  list  of 
owners  and  management  agents  from  whom  they 
had  secured  the  data.  This  has  been  agreed  to  hy 
OPA  and  the  chapter,  after  receiving  these  reports, 
will  study  the  information  extracted  and  prepare  a 
composite  of  data  for  use  in  substantiating  the  re¬ 
quest  for  an  increase  in  rentals. 

Cari  Blayer,  who  had  been  in  the  Armed  Forces 
has  returned  and  joined  his  fellow  CPMs  at  this 
meeting.  Mr.  Mayer  was  on  Okinawa  just  before 
Japan  capitulated  on  August  14,  1946. 

The  chapter  is  studying  the  management  form 
adopted  by  the  Cincinnati  Real  Estate  Board  with 
the  intention  of  revising  it.  We  will  also  revise  the 
schedule  of  commission  for  management  charges 
now  in  effect  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Cincinnati  Chapter  was  represented  at  the 
Institute’s  case-study  and  lecture  course  held  in 
Indianapolis  on  July  24,  1946,  by: 

Robert  J.  Huller,  Robert  A.  Cline  Company 

York  McConnell,  Fred’k.  A.  Schmidt,  Inc. 

William  F.  Siegroth,  Fifth-Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Jack  Tarr,  Walter  H.  Tarr  &  Son 

Jack  Tarr  received  the  highest  grade  in  the  class  of 
forty-five  students. 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.,  President 
August  13, 1946 


Los  Angeles 

Because  so  many  of  our  most  active  members 
were  absent  it  seemed  unwise  to  schedule  summer 
meetings  and  they  were  suspended.  At  our 
last  meeting  we  discussed  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  local  chapter  could  help  promote  the 
National  Real  Estate  Foundation.  Subsequently 
one  of  our  members  raised  more  money  than  any 
other  Realtor  in  Los  Angeles.  Most  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  represented  by  CPMs  made  large  contribu¬ 
tions. 

At  our  next  meeting  the  main  topic  of  discussion 
will  be  the  possibility  of  raising  our  fees. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Secretary-Treasurer 
August  16,  1946 

Nebraska — Iowa 

The  monthly  dinner  meetings  of  the  Nebraska- 
lowa  chapter  have  been  held  in  Omaha  because  this 
is  a  central  location  for  our  members  from  Alliance, 
Lincoln,  Hastings,  McCook,  and  Council  Bluffs.  We 
have  held  interesting  discussions  about  management 
duties  and  experiences.  Our  annual  summer  outing 
at  Lake  Manawa  Country  Club  was  a  very  enjoyable 
evening.  Wives  of  the  members  were  present. 

We  will  convene  again  on  September  10  at  which 
time  plans  will  be  made  for  the  fall  and  winter. 

John  B.  Wadsworth,  President 
August  16,  1946 
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NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1946 


PRESIDENT 

DELBERT  8.  WENZLICK 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

*  C.  ARMEL  NUTTER 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

509  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

*  J.  WALLACE  PALETOU 
South  Central  Region 

714  Union  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK 
Northwest  Region 

200  Wilcox  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

*  WILLIAM  J.  PORTER,  JR. 

Great  Lakes  Region 

1016  Prudden  Bldg.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

STUART  BONDURANT 
Southeast  Region 

210  W.  Fourth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

*  STEWART  L.  CREBS 
Southwest  Region 

124  S.  La  Brea  Are.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*  RICHARD  P.  JONES,  JR. 

New  England  Region 

49  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THEODORE  H.  MAENNER 
N'orth  Central  Region 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON,  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR,  Treasurer 

520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

OLIVE  DYER,  Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


*  A-Uo  Members  of  Governing  OouneO  for  1940. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1948 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUTH  C.  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1947 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK.... Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  lU. 

ELLSWORTH  P.  IRELAND . Cincinnati,  O. 

PRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THOMAS  K.  PROCTER. . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1946 

STUART  BONDURANT. . .  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  lU. 

SEELY  CADE . Newark,  N.  J. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

JAMES  P.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  H.  MAENNER . Omaha,  Nebr. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  CSty,  Mo. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1946 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

GEORGE  N.  WEIMAN,  President 
60  Park  Place . Newark,  N.  J. 

ALBERT  R.  WALKER,  Vice  President 
214  Parkway  Avenue . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

CHRISTINE  B.  NOLAN,  Vice  President 
4500  Bergen  Turnpike. ..  .North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

WALTER  KOSTER,  Ftce  President 
2325  Hudson  Boulevard . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

MILTON  STERN,  Ftce  President 
810  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

ALTON  VAN  HORN,  Secretary 
250  N.  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WALTER  J.  GILL,  Treasurer 
744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES,  President 
8  South  40th  Street . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG,  Secretary 
7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

RALPH  T.  HORN,  President 
45  Milk  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT,  Vice  President 

205  Church  Street . New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRANK  SYLVESTER,  Secretary-Treasurer 
50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

HOWARD  BLISS,  President 
600  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

HARVEY  I.  NEDEAU,  Vice  President 
Jefferson  at  Webster . Muskegon,  Mich. 

WALTER  GUIBORD,  Secretary-Treasurer 

3600  Book  Tower . Detroit,  Mich. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

STEWART  L.  CREBS,  President 
124  S.  LaBrea  Avenue . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHARLES  K.  ATLASS,  Ftce  President 
1061  S.  Cloverdale  Avenue.. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


JAMES  M.  UDALL,  Vice  President 
1680  N.  Vine  Street . Hollywood,  Calif. 

HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT,  Secretary-Treasurer 

548  S.  San  Vicente  Boulevard . 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

GEORGE  A.  MEYERS,  President 


450  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THOMAS  N.  WILSON,  Vice  President 
1100  Jones  Law  Bulling . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

STANLEY  W.  ARNHEIM,  Secretary-Treasurer 
541  Wood  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

LEWIS  F.  COLBERT,  President 

1931  K  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  JR.,  Vice  President 
Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  N.  GRIMES,  JR.,  Secretary 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W . 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

RAYMOND  D.  EVANS,  Treasurer 

925  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W . 

. Washington,  D.  C. 


CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

K.  P.  WOOD,  Jr.,  President 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

R.  GORDAN  TARR,  Vice  President 
612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HARRY  J.  MOHLMAN,  Secretary 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WILLIAM  R.  YOUNG,  Treasurer 

792  Mannington  Ave . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TULSA  CHAPTER 

T.  G.  GRANT,  President 
Atco  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

VEDA  BOSTICK,  Vice  President 

Atlas  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

KENNETH  CROUCH,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Beacon  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK,  President 
3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX,  Secretary 
4658  Gravois  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA  IOWA  CHAPTER 

JOHN  B.  WADSWORTH,  President 

136  S.  Main . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

LAMOINE  HILLERS,  Vice  President 
231  N.  Lincoln  Avenue . Hastings,  Nebr. 


HELEN  BENEDICT,  Secretary-Treasurer 
2024  N.  16tli  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 


MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 

GLEN  A.  WILSON,  President 
161  W.  Wisconsin  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  A.  LIPPERT,  Vice  President 

759  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

E.  W.  LENTZ,  Secretary-Treasurer 

735  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

48*  JAifES  C.  Downs,  Je . Chicago,  IlLt 

Chairman 

47  Feed  L.  Chafuan . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

46  H.  Waltib  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  &  PLANNING 

48  Nathan  Poole . Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman 

47  K.  P.  Wood,  Jr. . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

46  James  M.  Bowleb . Brighton,  Mass. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

48  Ben  O.  Kibkpateick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Chairman 

47  Joseph  B.  Smith . Dallas,  Tex. 

46  C.  Aemel  Nuttee . Camden,  N.  J. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

48  Bichabd  F.  Jones,  Je . Hartford,  Conn. 

Chairman 

47  Bichabd  L.  Nelson . Chicago,  Ill. 

46  Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 


COMMITTEES 


ACCREDITING  AND  ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

47  Wm.  W.  Babendbick . Portland,  Ore. 

48  Seely  Cade . Newark,  N.  J. 

47  Albeet  j.  Covert . Omaha,  Nebr. 

47  Morris  M.  Ewinq . Atlanta,  Oa. 

47  J.  J.  Heidacher . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

48  Frank  T.  Kino . Detroit,  Mich. 

46  J.  A.  Lippert . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

47  John  J.  MacDonald . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

48  Louis  A.  Maoinn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

47  Philip  M.  Bea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

46  Edward  S.  Stimpson . Cambridge,  Mass. 

46  F.  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

46  Arthur  F.  Texter . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

46  Edward  Watters . Tulsa,  Okla. 

48  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

48  F.  Obin  Woodbuby.  . .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

47  Fred  L.  Chapman . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

46  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

48  Stewart  L.  Cbebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Chairman 

48  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

46  Veda  M.  Bostick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  Walter  L.  Blobe . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

47  Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

47  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

46  Thomas  P.  Dean . Boston,  Mass. 

48  Bichabd  T.  Hosleb . Hamilton,  Ohio 

46  Carol  V.  Laux . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

47  Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 


*  Dkt«a  before  nunea  indicate  expiration  of  term, 
t  (See  pacea  299  to  808,  “Boater  of  Membera”  for  ad- 
draaaea.) 


46  Frank  T.  Kino . Detroit,  Mich. 

48  Bobebt  M.  Wilson . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

48  Oeoboe  B.  Morbison . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

47  Edward  C.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

46  Donald  T.  Pomeroy . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
46  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick 
Chairman 

46  Kendall  Cady . 

46  CABLES  F.  Curry  . . . 

46  Bichabd  F.  Jones,  Jb 

46  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick.  . 

46  F.  Durand  Taylor.  . . 

MEETINGS  COMMITTEE 

46  William  J.  Porter,  Jb . Lansing,  Mich. 

Chairman 

46  Harlan  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

46  Sanborn  Houser . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

46  T.  H.  Maenner . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Chairman 

46  Wm.  j.  Babendbick . Portland,  Ore. 

46  Stuart  Bondubant _ Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

46  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

46  Bichard  F.  Jones,  Jb . Hartford,  Conn. 

46  C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

46  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

46  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

46  Stewabt  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Chairman 

46  Stuart  Bondubant.  ..  .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

46  James  C.  Downs,  Jr . ..Chicago,  Ill. 

46  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

46  Donald  T.  Pomeroy . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


...  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Chicago,  m. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
. .  Hartford,  Conn. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

•  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Certified  Property  Managers 
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The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute 
of  Eeal  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the 
order  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  as  of  September  1,  1946. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662). 2115  First  Avenue,  N. 
Murray  Cahill  (426) ...  .Massey  Bldg.,  Lobby 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

C.  J.  Osment  (605) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498) .  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 
William  H.  Pitts  (606).. 2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

Mobile 

Clarkson  M.  Hamilton  (735) . 

624  Annex,  1st  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

642  Annex,  1st  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Frank  A.  Poggi  (694) . 61  St.  Francis  St. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Warren  Baldwin  (736) . Exchange  Bldg. 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401)  . . .  .Exchange  Bldg. 

Justin  Matthews,  Jr.  (737) . 

121-123  W.  Second  St. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . . .  .406  Louisiana  St. 

Siloam  Springs 

Buck  Fenno  (798) . 801  St.  Nicholas  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607) . 1432  Park  St. 

Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (319) . . .  .474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427)  . . .  .400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
G.  D.  Robertson,  Jr.  (695)  . . .  .Robertson  Bldg. 

tilendole 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 

501  Security  Bldg. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) . 1680  N.  Vine  St. 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

16  Ocean  Center  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 
Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) .  .8900  Beverly  Blvd. 

George  Carroll  Brush  (764) . 

1930  Wilshire  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444) . . .  .124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  O.  Drury  (139). . .  .1912  S.  Glendon  Ave. 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363) _ 911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244)  . . .  .1038  8.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202).. 461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 
Philip  M.  Rea  (245) ...  .3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Roy  C.  Seeley  (345)  . . .  .344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 4933  Elmwood  Ave. 

Harold  M.  Stern  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

North  Hollywood 

Henry  C.  Gerard  (663) . 

4637  Lankershim  Blvd. 


Oaklond 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . 1440  Broadway 

Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 528-18th  St. 

Pasadena 

H.  L.  Gianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St. 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) .  .44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 

Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 2921  Pine  St. 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324). . .  .First  Nat.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 57  Sutter  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . 154  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) . 57  Sutter  St. 


San  Pedro 

George  H.  Getz  (738) . 

801  Cabinet  Drive,  Banning  Homes 
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Son  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . P.  O,  Box  417 

Sonta  Ana 

George  W.  Smith  (132).... 203  Ramona  Bldg. 

Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) . 307  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Gotten,  Jr.,  (610)..  127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
Floyd  S.  Padgett  (611) . 19  E.  Pikes  Peak 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419) . 

2372  So.  Downing 
V.  J.  Dunton  (612) . . .  .410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 

724-5  Denver  National  Bldg. 


Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) . 724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (543) . 724  17th  St. 

William  F.  Kreutter  (765) . 

510  United  States  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Lort  (762) . 1650  Broadway 

Max  Moore  (789) . 1725  California  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) _ 1650  Broadway 

Arther  S.  Trace  (739) . 724  17th  St. 

Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665) _ 724  17th  St. 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366).  .4820  East  19th  Ave. 
Walter  H.  Wendelin  (740) . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . Box  815 

Thomas  J.  Downen  (615) . Box  1515 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . Box  815 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204) ...  .18  Asylum  St. 

Thomas  J.  North  (766) . 49  Pearl  Street 

Charles  B.  Rice  (741) . 18  Asylum  St. 

Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 


Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) _ P.  O.  Box  162 

Woterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinaon  (138) . . .  .195  N.  Main  St. 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (562).... 9  £.  12th  St. 
Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211).  .203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) . 

Rm.  301, 1201  Conn.  Ave. 
Richard  L.  Boss  (599)  .  .1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557).  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street,  N.  W. 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

James  Crane  (790) . 1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  G.  Fristoe  (432) _ 1013  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 
Howard  F.  Humphries  (326)  .808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Harvey  L.  Jones  (565) . 2  Dupont  Circle 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210) .  .Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 
Edward  T.  OfPutt,  Jr.  (327) .  .1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

303  Seventh  St.,  N.  W. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Ross  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) . 739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528) . .  113  E.  Forsyth  St. 
Clinton  Burbridge  (553).. 343  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448).  .113  E.  Forsyth  St. 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239)... P.  O.  Box  4637 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Charles  A.  Post  (742) . 151  N.  E.  3rd  St. 

Theodore  W.  Slack  (696) . .  749  Ingraham  Bldg. 
H.  H.  Trice  (800) . 144  N.  E.  2nd  Ave. 

Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506) ...  .15  W.  Washington  St. 
St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

Rm.  230,  464  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tompa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248).... 435  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 812  16  Maas  Bldg. 
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M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  F,  Pallardy  (558) . Box  1952 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E,  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Alvin  B.  Cates  (697) . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

John  P.  Clegg  (433).  .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E. 
Morris  M.  Ewing  (271) .  .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (145) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . . .  .506  Standard  Bldg. 

Prank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449). 563  Mulberry  St. 
Thad  E.  Murphy  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 

Savannah 

Henry  Lee  Brown  (801) . 14  Bryan  St.,  E. 

Robt.  P.  Constantine  (651)  ...  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 

Robert  J.  Dotson  (768) . 

Cor.  Bryan  &  Whitaker 

Herbert  P.  Gibbons  (802) . 5  York  St.,  E. 

Thomas  C.  Helmly  (698) . 7  Bull  St. 

Samuel  Hornstein  (767) . 8  West  State  St. 

O.  P.  Jenkins  (803) . 11  York  St.,  E. 

William  P.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652)  . . .  .31  Drayton  St. 
Ralph  E.  Metzger  (666) . 11%  E.  York  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora 

Herman  C.  Offutt  (699) . 15  Island  Ave. 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330)  ...  .16  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434).. 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420)  Chgo.  Housing . 

Authority,  343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

John  P.  Cary  (435) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Harry  A.  Chetham  (804) ...  .1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Martin  A.  Culhane  (743) . 4545  Broadway 

'  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)..38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367).  .343  S.  Dearborn 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) .  .461  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90) . 820  N.  Tower  Ct. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1501  E.  57th  St. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson  (571).. 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
George  W.  Kemp,  Jr.  (805)..  1172  E.  63rd  St. 
Henry  W.  Kennedy  (806)  . . .  .1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 


J.  Ward  Martin  (346).. 4l0  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Edwin  H.  Melone  (347) _ 5637  W.  Lake  St. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (130) . 461  E.  111th  St. 

Walter  P.  Pocock  (769) . 7748  S.  Ashland 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) .  .500  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Bert  V.  Robins  (617) . Gordon  Strong  Co., 

209  S.  State  St. 
Ralph  J.  Silverwood  (700).  .1505  East  67th  St. 
Percy  E.  Wagner  (348).. 6236  Cottage  Grove 
Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 8016  S.  Clyde 

Elgin 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368) . 154  Laurel  Court 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (415) _ 12  Milburn  Pk. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)..  1043  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) ....  1026  North  Blvd. 

Peoria 

William  W.  Elsesser  (791). 308  Lehmann  Bldg. 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

A.  L.  McKee  (701) . 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9).... 5231  Hohman  Ave. 
Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 1101  Bellevue 

R.  Park  Wickizer  (572)  .232  W.  Jefferson  Blvd.  ' 

IOWA 

Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  6th  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668) . 136  S.  Main 

Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 503  First  Avenue 

Hays 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . Weisner  Building 

Kansas  City 

George  P.  Akright  (675)  .  .5219  Chadwick  Road 

Ness  City 

Vyrl  W.  Levan  (620) . P.  O.  Box  55 

Topeka 

Howard  Lyngar  (702). . .  .New  England  Bldg. 
David  Neiswanger  (124).... New  Eng.  Bldg. 
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Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) . . .  .1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williama  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (573) . 601  Madison  Ave. 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 


Baton  Rouge 

J.  Russell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 

New  Orleans 

Stanley  M.  Lemarie  (734).. 829  Union  Street 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 310  Carondelet 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . 812  Perdido  St. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507).. 912  Keyser  Bldg. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell  (807) . 

4230  Loch  Raven  Blvd. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

1103  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 
Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . . .  .4810  Roland  Ave. 
Edward  F.  Lyman  (511)  . . .  .909  N.  Charles  St. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  W.  Uni.  Parkway 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372).. 2206  N.  Charles  St. 

E.  Randolph  Wootton  (808) .  .701  Cathedral  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 40  Court  St. 

Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 84  State  St. 

Thomas  P.  Dean  (703) . 75  Tremont  St. 

William  H.  Dolben  (499)..  161  Devonshire  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 45  Milk  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362) _ 5  Arlington  St. 

J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) _ 10  P.  O.  Square 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 45  Milk  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  O  ’Brien  (458) . 

209  Washington  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213) . 31  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574) _ 581  Boylston  St. 

Prank  R.  Sylvester  (704) _ 50  Congress  St. 

Frederick  Way  land  (531) . 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

James  M.  Bowler  (705) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 
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Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 
Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508).  1870  Beacon  St. 


Cambridge 

Leslie  C.  Read  (653) . 18  Brattle  St. 

E.  Burbank  Saul  (763). 689  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532)....  185  Albany  St. 

Lexington 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 84  Shade  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 


Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 

321  Kenrick  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  (101) . 100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (533) ...  .2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Issac  Jacob  Cohen  (150) .  .3711  Woodward  Ave. 
Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621).... 522  Farwell  Bldg. 
John  A.  Dodds  (16) ...  .508-600  Griswold  SL 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) _ 530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (151) . 

639  Penobscot  Bldg. 
William  Gerhardt  (752).. 2100  Barium  Tower 

Walter  Guibord  (670) . 3600  Book  Tower 

William  C.  Haines  (293).  .176  E.  Grand  Blvd. 
Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) ...  .1009  Ford  Bldg. 
Jerry  C.  Hayes  (707).... 520  Hammond  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (397) . . .  .748  Free  Press  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (215).. 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (153)  .  .1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (154) . 533  Majestic  Bldg. 

William  G.  Kirby  (708) . 

500  Michigan  Bank  Bldg. 

S.  Fred  Pack  (709) . 1432  Dime  Bldg. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . . .  .8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (155) . . .  .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

William  Wright  Tanney  (711) . 

44  Michigan  Ave. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Don  L.  Weber  (622) . 3953  Somerset  Rd. 

R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (623) . Lafayette  Building 
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E.  Lansing 

Albert  L,  Ehinger  (577)  . .  124  W.  Grand  Biver 
Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373)  .301-5  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261) . . .  .304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr.  (659) . 

602  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501) . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Emil  E.  Gallas  (771) . . .  .105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221Vi  W.  Washtenaw  St. 
Russell  F.  Phillips  (398).... 802  Bauch  Bldg. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

904  Prudden  Bldg. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . .  Jeiferson  at  Webster 
Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (502) . 24  West  Lawrence  St. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis  i 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208).. 519  Marquette  Ave. 

Maurice  Engler  (672) _ 400  First  Ave.,  N. 

Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592)  .519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  B.  Price  (64) . 612  Second  Ave.,  S. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65)  . . .  .519  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 

Swep  S.  Taylor  (792) . 

201  Deposit  Guaranty  Bk.  Bldg. 

MISSOURI 

Joplin 

Charles  E.  Byrd  (712). 214%  West  Fourth  St. 
Kansas  City 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 102  E.  9th  St. 

Harold  W.  Brown  (692) . 6  W.  10th  St. 

William  J.  Campbell  (744).  .300  Bryant  Bldg. 

John  F.  Campion  (713) . 2  East  39th  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352) . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158). . .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Hagerman  (474) . 

1004  Grand  Ave. 

Lewis  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578).. Land  Bank  Bldg. 
Arnold  Norman  (461).... 909  Baltimore  Ave. 
Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 


Carl  B.  Bechner  (295) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509) . . .  .1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 
William  B.  Stanley  (375) ...  .1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (376) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624)  . . .  .212-14  E.  10th  St. 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (593) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W.  10th  St.  Bldg. 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625).  .816  Frederick  Ave. 
Howard  B.  Sisson  (716) . 704  Francis  St. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

5330  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252).. 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4658  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 23  Brentwood  Blvd. 

F.  B.  Martin  (745) . 415  N.  8th  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

George  W.  Riess  (594) . 721  Locust  St. 

Ralph  Stevener  (673) ... .3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) . 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120). 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . ..Box  244 

Grand  Island 

Robert  S.  Wenger  (746) . 117%  W.  3rd  St. 

Hastings 

W.  A.  Knicely  (770) . . .  .124  N.  Hastings  Ave. 
LaMoine  Hillers  (717)  . . .  .231  N.  Lincoln  Ave. 

Lincoln 

Walter  L.  Blore  (674) . 1025  J  St. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiedman  (627) . 501  E.  First  St. 

Omaha 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th 

Helen  E.  Benedict  (747) ...  .2024  N.  16th  St. 

E.  B.  Clayton  (677) _ 1116  City  Natl.  Bank 

Albert  J.  Covert  (719) . 554  S.  25th  Ave. 

Harlan  G.  Easton  (628) _ 535  Keeline  Bldg. 

Victor  C.  Graham  (678) . 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) ...!...  .208  S.  18th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

Office  330,  1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Hiram  S.  Manville  (720) . 904  N.  40th  St. 

Harold  C.  Payne  (721) . 226  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lilyan  A.  Richards  (722) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
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Jesse  L.  Sehroeder  (748) . 1911  Harney  St. 

Robert  W.  York  (655) . 

500  First  Xatl.  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Pork 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J,  Bushell  (219) . 

245  So.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121).  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russell  C.  Roney  (72) _ .1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklown 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) .  .Broadway  &  Chestnut  St. 

Coniden 

John  H.  Abrams  (772) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165) . 721  Market  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24)  .  .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168).. 709  Market  St. 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 142  N.  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) _ 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J,  Carroll  Dolan  (629) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . .  1  Union  Square 

L.  8.  Kaufman  (400) . 642  Park  Ave. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

C.  8.  Stallard  (353) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 8  Grand  Ave. 

Hillside 

Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485) . 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cnllerton  (630).  1222  Springfield  Ave. 
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Jersey  City 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169).... 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2325  Boulevard 

William  F.  May  (395) . Kislak  Bldg. 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 389  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mintz  (535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334)..  1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) . 71  Oakland  Rd. 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28)  .Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494)  .26  Lackawanna  Rd. 

George  H.  Stanton  (436) . 16  Church  St. 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) . 16  Church  St. 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489) _ 406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Nework 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (3i54)...24  Branford  PI. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . .' . 744  Broad  St. 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 744  Broad  St. 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581)  . . .  .515  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298) ...  .51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 24  Commerce  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475) . 60  Park  PI. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355).. 300  Broadway 
Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125). . .  .605  Broad  St. 

Herbert  O.  Metzger  (793) . 786  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Arthur  G.  Pulis,  Jr.  (749).... 509  Orange  St. 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (521) . 17  Academy  St. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stern  (495) . 810  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 786  Broad  St. 

Carlo  C.  Tapaldi . 228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29).. 940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 
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Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Bidgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

Short  Hills 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Canoe  Brook  Rd. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Summit 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47).. 791  Queen  Ann  Bd. 
Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

Broad  St.  Bank  Bldg. 
H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 154  W.  State  St. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408)....  129  Hillside  Ave. 
Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (3il7) _ 25  Westwood  Ave. 

Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 284  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (631) . 47  W.  Huron  St. 

Joseph  W.  Becker  (536). . .  .19  S.  Division  St. 

Philm  W.  Ransom  (537) . 7  Court  St. 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 

Metropoliton  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237).. 6903  Fourth  Ave. 
Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) .  .1176  Bushwick  Ave. 
Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 660  Fulton  St. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82)... 717  Lexington  Ave. 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 235  W.  14th  St. 

.  Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Arthur  Eckstein  (799) . 370  Seventh  Ave. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538).... 44  East  23rd  St. 
Herbert  B.  Houghton  (394) ....  12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584) . 93  Worth  St. 

William  MacRossie  (86) . 41  Park  Row 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (503) . 530  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 274  Madison  Ave. 

Maurice  B.  Spear  (183) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 


Borough  of  Queens 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Owen  A.  Mandeville  (750) . 

364  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont 

Rochester 

William  H.  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

34  S.  Goodman  St. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

George  J.  Goldstein  (522) . 

604  S.  A.  and  K.  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (512)..  121  E.  Genesee  St. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184)  .  .327  Montgomery  St. 
Jack  A.  Weber  (513).. 923  University  Bldg. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (465) . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466)..  110%  West  5th  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452) _ 413  S.  Tryon  St. 

Durham 

W.  A.  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467).  .116  W.  Washington  St. 
Winston-Salem 

Stuart  Bondurant  (453).. 210  W.  Fourth  St. 

OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Clinton  B.  Miller  (632) . 330  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438) _ 700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 

George  W.  Gosser  (410)  .  .127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) . 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 
L.  V.  DuBois  (84)  .S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554) .  .4500  Carew  Tower 
Howard  W.  Jones  (751)..  1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49).  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
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Robert  W.  Rieckhoflf  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 

R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637) . 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (50) .  .Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (586).. Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 

William  R.  Young  (587) . 

792  Mannington  Ave. 

Cleveland 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380). _ Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (515) . 108,  The  Arcade 

Carlton  Schultz  (36).. The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 
Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471)  .  .805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lament  H.  Stofer  (443)... 6523  Euclid  Ave. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) . 40  W.  Gay  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 

Dayton 

William  E.  Bohlender  (773) . 

906  Callahan  Bldg. 
Sidney  Eisenberger  (454).... 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602).... 232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 2009  Stanwood  Road 

Hamilton 

Richard  T.  Hosier  (469) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  2nd  &  High  Sts. 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440).. 2189  Mars  Ave. 
Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 810  Madison  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639) . 1306  Boston 

Oklahoma  City 

Harold  F.  Bradburn  (794) . 

Fidelity  Natl.  Bldg. 

V.  J.  Booth  (774) . 410  Perrine  Bldg. 

E.  L.  Gragg  (775) . 1400  Petroleum  Bldg. 

R.  8.  Morrison  (809) . 515  4^pco  Tower 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283). . .  .Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 
Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . 

Tulsa 

W.  J.  Bashaw  (776) . 229  Kennedy  Bldg. 

Oliver  S.  Black  (777) . 23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 
Richard  H.  Chauncey  (795).. 23  E.  Fourth  St. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Victoria  Conwell  (483) . 1325  Hunt  Bldg. 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 
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Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686) ....  103  Beacon  Bldg. 
Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

G.  H.  Galbreath  (778) . 

P.  O.  Box  488,  Natl.  Bk.  of  Tulsa  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Morgan  Jones  (810) . 408  Thompson  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) ....  1225  Hunt  Bldg. 
Ernest  C.  Leonard  (544) ....  23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  8.  Main  St. 

Wade  C.  Whiteside  (779) . 21  West  4th  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (382). 236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383).. 236  S.  W.  Broadway 
James  R.  Haight  (51) .  .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 
C.  I.  Meyers  (339)  .The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265).  .415  S.  W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189).... 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . 

236  8.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656) .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) . 1107  12th  Ave. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) _ Security  Bank  Bldg. 

Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441) . 10  E.  10th  St. 

E.  W.  Miller  (517) . 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66) .  .Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (399)..  1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (455) ...  .1421  Chestnut  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  &  Ogentz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St.,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (318). _ 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  8.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 215  8.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann,  Jr.  (753).. 213  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 
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E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

8.  E,  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43)....  1606  Walnut  St. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) .  .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) _ 1307  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

5736  Greene  St.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340) . . .  .1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  8.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (195)..  100  S.  Broad  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  8.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 1518  Walnut  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) .  .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim  (723) . 541  Wood  St. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (305) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (386) .  .695  Washington  Blvd. 
J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Francis  H.  Jacob  (788) . 

718  N.  Homewood  Ave. 
George  A.  Meyers  (229).... 450  Fourth  Ave. 
Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234).. 440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649).. 218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

.  Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  4th  Ave. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 

604  Diamond  Bank  Bldg. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 
Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549).... 616  Washington  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn.  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 


Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (591).  .Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wilkinsburg 

G.  Robert  Berringer  (780) . 

1311  Swissvale  Ave. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 317  Pine  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 105  W.  8th  St. 

A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . 4122  Alabama  Ave. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555) . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 149  Monroe  Ave. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424).. 601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 

1132  3d  Natl  Bank  Bldg.  4th  Ave.,  and 
Church  Street. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

Robert  Ricks  (811) . Amarillo  Bldg. 

Corpus  Christ! 

Rae  A.  Easley  (796) . . .  .608  Lower  Broadway 

Dallas 

Ervin  W.  Atkerson  (781) . 

P.  O.  Box  4128,  Sta.  A 
J.  A.  Burney  (782)  . .  .918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . Santa  Fe  Bldg. 

Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers.  U.  S.  Army. 

Jess  Lafferty  (783) . 108  Thomas  Bldg. 

J.  W.  Lindsiey,  Jr.  (784) . 1209  Main  St. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (6.58) _ 111  So.  Murphy  St. 

Joseph  R.  Smith  (785)  .  .Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Richard  V.  Works  (661) . 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

Fort  Worth 

E.  Morgan  Townsen  (786)  .  .Electric  Building 
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Harlingen 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  (787) . 

109  W.  Van  Buren  8t. 
William  B.  Uhlhorn  (797) _ 213  8.  First  8t. 

Houston 

William  G.  Farrington  (812) . . 

1719  8unset  Blvd. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

935  Majestic  Bldg. 
Bath  C.  Yelton  (604) . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  Cty 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  8o.  Main  8t. 

F.  Grin  Woodbury  (58) . 

18  £.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

Jack  B.  Jones  (597) .  .1403  N.  Court  House  Bd. 
Charlottesville 

Henry  8.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . P.  O.  Box  870 

Norfolk 

Bobert  C.  Goodman  (688).. 600  Dickson  Bldg. 
Virginias  H.  Nusbaum  (724)..  148  Granby  St. 
Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Boush  8t. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.  (556) . 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  E.  Baab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57) . .  1013  E.  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) ...  .1411  Commercial  8t. 
Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Bepublic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342) . . .  .302  Bepublic  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650).  .4529  California  Ave. 


Tacoma 

Herbert  F.  Syf ord  (754) . .  400  Fidelity  Bldg. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Boss  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  MifiSin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

Merrill  J.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

Milwaukee 

Melvin  M.  Biehl  (755) _ 4738  W.  Lisbon  Ave. 

Herbert  W.  Engel  (725) . 1225  S.  16th  St. 

Gene  J.  Hartung  (726)  . . .  .1826  W.  Center  St. 

Irwin  A.  Henschel  (756) _ 2246  N.  27th  St. 

H.  L.  Kadish  (727).. Bm.  316,  808  N.  3rd  St. 

Fred  Kress  (728) . 1008  N.  6th  St. 

Isabel  Bheins  Kress  (729)..  1008  N.  6th  St. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) . 735  N.  Water  St. 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 759  N.  Water  St. 

Buth  E.  Mueller  (757) . 

742  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 

J.  Clifford  Olson  (758)' . 1032  S.  105  Ct. 

Hugo  Forth  (730) . 339  W.  North  Ave. 

August  Bichter,  Jr.  (759) . 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

David  H.  Sandler  (760) . 2116  N.  3rd  St. 

Iver  B.  Strandberg  (731).  .4709  W.  Center  St. 
Ambrose  Sullivan  (732) ...  .5311  N.  Diversey 

V.  L.  White  (761) . 611  N.  Broadway 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505)  . .  161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

Emergency  Shelter  Adm.  Boyal  Bank  Bldg. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Toronto 

Cyril  B.  DeMara  (733) . 372  Bay  St. 


The  Officers  of  the  Institute  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of  the  following  members: 
A.  R.  RITZMAN,  CPM,  Akron,  Ohio 
DAVID  W.  HOWELL,  CPM,  Tampa,  Florida 
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Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  desig¬ 
nates  as  an  “Accredited  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion”  any  management  agency  which  meets  its 
established  standards  of  ability  and  integrity 
which  are: 

1.  It  shall  be  reputably  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  property  in  the  locality  in  which  it 
operates; 

2.  Its  management  policies  and  techniques  shall 
be  established  by  individuals  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  and  qualified  in  property  manage¬ 
ment; 

3.  It  shall  cover  all  money  handling,  account¬ 
ing,  and  disbursement  personnel  by  proper 
and  adequate  fidelity  bonds; 

4.  It  shall  segregate  the  funds  of  its  clients,  at 
all  times,  from  those  of  the  organization  by 
deposit  in  a  separate  bank  account  which 
shall  always  contain  100  per  cent  of  the  funds 
of  every  client; 

5.  It  shall  not  receive  a  commission,  rebate,  dis¬ 
count,  or  other  benefit  without  the  client’s 
knowledge; 

6.  It  shall  not  make  any  misleading  or  inac¬ 
curate  representation  to  the  public; 

7.  It  shall  have  a  Certified  Property  Manager 
in  an  executive  position  relating  to  its  prop¬ 
erty  management  activities; 

8.  It  or  one  of  its  principals  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  local  board,  or  an  Individual  Member, 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

ALABAMA 

Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx,  Beaitor 

623-4  Annex  First  National  Bank  Building 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

Oeoroe  Elkins  Company 

Beverly  Drive  at  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 

Hollywood 

Real  Estate  Management  Company 

1585  Crossroads  of  the  World 

Los  Angeles 

Philip  M.  Rea  Company 

3725  Wilshire  Boulevard 

William  Walters  Company 

3923  West  Sixth  Street 


Son  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  Co . 524  B  Street 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company 

300  First  National  Building 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Padgett  Realty  Co.  . .  19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue 
The  Sun  Realty  Company 

127  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue 

Denver 

Moore  Realty  Company.  1725  California  Street 


Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  &  Co . 724  17th  Street 


Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co.  . .  810  North  Main 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc . 126  Main  Street 

Hartford 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Realtor.  .49  Pearl  Street 
C.  M.  Middlebrook,  Beaitor.  .18  Asylum  Street 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough . 9  E.  12th  Street 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Washington 

Brodie  and  Colbert,  Inc.  . .  1931  K  Street,  N.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan _ 1732  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Capital  View  Realty  Company 

925  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Drury  Realty  Corporation 

1737  K  Street,  N.  W. 
R.  A.  Humphries,  Realtors 

808  N.  Capitol  Street 

J.  A.  McKeever  Company,  Inc . 

1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 
Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corporation 

Machinists  Building,  Room  207 
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Shannon  &  Luchs  Company 

'  1505  H  Street,  N.  W. 

,  The  Washington  JjOan  and  Trust  Company 

900  F  Street,  N.  W. 

[  The  Carey  Winston  Co.  . .  739  15th  Street,  N.  W. 

i 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 

Palmer  &  Reese  Company 

315  W.  Forsyth  Street 

Miami 

Hollopetee  &  Post,  Inc . 151  N.  E.  35th  St. 

The  Keyes  Company _ 19  W.  Flagler  Street 


Oak  Park 

Geo.  R.  Hemingway  Organization,  Inc. 

1026  North  Boulevard 


Peoria 

Commercial  National  Realty  Co. 

308  Lehmann  Building, 
Jefferson  and  Main  Streets 

INDIANA 


Anderson 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Anderson  Bank  Building 


South  Bend 


Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone _ 442  W.  Lafayette  Street 

Davis  &  Cooper 

112  E.  Lafayette  St.,  P.  O.  Box  29 
Jay  Hearin,  Realtors .  .Tampa  Theater  Building 


Whitcomb  &  Keller,  Inc. 

232  W.  Jefferson  Boulevard 

IOWA 


Des  Moines 


West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc. 

108  S.  Olive  Avenue 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co . Grant  Building 

J.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons _ 65  N.  Forsyth  Street 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Company 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  &  Company.  .202  Healey  Building 


Jester  &  Sons . 209  Fleming  Building 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers . 503  First  Avenue 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Company 

New  England  Building,  Room  330 

KENTUCKY 


Augusta 

Sherman  and  Hemstreet,  Inc. 

801  Broad  Street 


Louisville 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Incorporated 

Louisville  Trust  Building 


Savannah 

Dotson  Realty  Company . 9  Bull  Street 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co. 

Chicogo 

Downs,  Mohl  &  Company 

38  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Draper  and  Kramer,  Incorporated 

16  N.  Dearborn  Street 
C.  Wallace  Johnson,  Inc. 

7  S.  Dearborn  Street 

McKey  &  PoAGUE,  Inc . 1172  E.  63rd  Street 

Donald  F.  Moore . 7748  S.  Ashland  Avenue 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Inc... 714  Union  Street 
Waguespack,  Pratt  Co . 812  Perdido  Street 

MARYLAND 

Boltimore 

Hampson  Real  Estate  OmcES 

1103  Union  Trust  Building 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Hunneman  and  Company.. 5  Arlington  Street 
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Niles  Management,  Inc. 

1568  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Robert  A.  Noedblom  Management  Co. 

50  Congress  Street 

Brookline 

Clieforb  V.  Miller,  Inc...  1394  Beacon  Street 
A.  M.  SONNABEND  PROPERTIES 

1870  Beacon  Street 

Cambridge 

George  A.  Giles  and  Son 

689  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co . 56  Central  Avenue 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  Company . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 


Detroit 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange  Inc. 

144  Lafayette  Boulevard 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Company 

1  105  E.  Washtenaw  Street 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Company  . .  Hacker  Building 
Porter  Realty  Co . 904  Prudden  Building 

Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent . 24  W.  Lawrence  Street 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.  Inc . 519  Marquette  Avenue 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson 

L.  T.  Rogers,  Realtor 

510  Lamar  Life  Building 


MISSOURI 


Kansas  City 

A.  W.  Childs  and  Sons,  Inc. 

507-10  Victor  Building 
Charles  P.  Curry  Real  Estate  Company 

921  Baltimore  Avenue 
Kelly-Townsdin  Company,  Inc. 

212  E.  Tenth  Street 


Lewis  Kitchen  Realty  Company 

928  Grand  Avenue 

O’Flaherty  Norman  Co. 

909  Baltimore  Avenue 
Carl  B.  Rechner  &  Associates 

1000  National  Fidelity  Life  Building, 
1002  Walnut  Street 

St.  Louis 

Maginn  Company,  Inc. 

23  Brentwood  Boulevard 
Carl  G.  Stifel  Realty  Co. 

6394  Delmar  Boulevard 
Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc. 

1321  Ambassador  Building 
Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Inc . 3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard 

NEBRASKA 


Omaha 

Hal  Easton  Company.. 535  Keeline  Building 
T.  H.  Maenner  Company 

City  Natl.  Bank  Building 
Schroeder  Realty  Company 

1911  Harney  Street 

NEW  JERSEY 


Atlantic  City 

Joseph  D.  Farrington.  .21  S.  Tennessee  Avenue 

Camden 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service  . .  509  Cooper  Street 
Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc . 2623  Westfield  Avenue 

Elizabeth 

R.  J.  Kirkland  and  Son . 125  Broad  Street 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co. 

261  N.  Broad  Street 

Hoboken 

C.  B.  Snyder  Co.  Inc . 61  Newark  Street 

Jersey  City 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc . 850  Bergen  Avenue 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co. 

2325  Hudson  Boulevard 
Geo.  J.  Wolf  Realty  Co..  .245  Jackson  Avenue 

Newark 

Abeles-Stevens . 786  Broad  Street 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  Place 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co. 

17  Academy  Street 

The  Kieb  Company . 917  Broad  Street 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 705  Broad  Street 

Passaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart,  Inc . 667  Main  Avenue 
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Paterson 

Sauuel  P.  Vouqht . 7-11  Smith  Street 

Plainfield 

J.  G.  Multoed  Company . 201  Park  Avenue 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook,  Realtor. .  .190  Nassau  Street 
Union 

L.  J.  Zehnbauee . 954 A  Stuyvesant  Avenue 

Westwood 

Waltee  E.  Hudson . 25  Westwood  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


Buffalo 

Ransom  Realty  Company . 7  Court  Street 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Bulkley  &  Hoeton  Co . 660  Fulton  Street 

Albeet  R.  Mencone _ 1176  Bushwick  Avenue 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Dwight,  Vooehis  &  Helmsley,  Inc. 

44  E.  23rd  Street 
Aethue  Eckstein,  Inc... 370  Seventh  Avenue 
Waltee  Oeetly  Associates,  Incoepoeated 

274  Madison  Avenue 

Speae  &  Co.  Inc . 225  Fifth  Avenue 

Dueand  Tayloe  Company.  . .  .93  Worth  Street 


OHIO 


Cincinnati 

Robeet  a.  Cune,  Inc. 

1027  Enquirer  Building,  617  Vine  Street 
The  Fipth  Thied  Union  Teust  Company 

Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets 
Theodoee  Mayee  &  Beo. 

1515  First  National  Bank  Building 
Feed’k.  a.  Schmidt,  Inc. 

Fifth  and  Main  Streets 
Waltee  H.  Taee  &  Son.  . .  .612  W.  Fifth  Street 
The  Title  Guaeantee  &  Teust  Company 

41  E.  Seventh  Street 

Cleveland 

Caelton  Schultz  Management,  Inc. 

200  B.  F.  Keith  Building 
Stellee  &  Stopee,  Inc . 6523  Euclid  Avenue 

Dayton 

W.  E.  Bohlendee  &  Company 

906  Callahan  Building 


Sidney  Eisenbeegee  Realty  Co. 

729  Grand  Avenue 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee 

E.  R.  Beyant  Real  Estate  Agency 

628  Equity  Building 

I 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Bond  Rental  Co... 410  Perrine  Building 
Tulsa 

Ceouch,  Davisson  and  Mulhall 

Suite  230,  Beacon  Building 
Ralph  M.  Daenell  Company 

103  Beacon  Building 
Hall  Investment  Company 

204  S.  Cheyenne  Avenue 
Kiekpateick  Investment  Company 

1325  Hunt  Building 
Sutton-Noeton  Company.  .Atlas  Life  Building 
Edwaed  Wattees  Company 

321-2  Atco  Building 
Whiteside  &  Whiteside . 21  W.  4th  Street 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie 

Hagmanns,  Realtors . 10  E.  10th  Street 

E.  W.  Millee . 309  Masonic  Building 

Hazleton 

Robt.  D.  Quin  Agency 

Hazleton  National  Bank  Building 

Philadelphia 

Joseph  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Gbeenbeeg,  Inc. 

17th  and  Sansom  Streets 
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Insure  a  permanent  library  of  the  Journal  of 
Property  Management  for  easy  reference. 

Handsome  binders  for  your  complete  set  of  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Journal  can  be  purchased  for  only 
65^  each. 

Buy  one  binder  for  each  volume  of  four  issues. 
Volume  numbers  will  be  impressed  on  backbone 
in  genuine  gilt. 


Constructed  of  richly  designed  Art- 
craft  in  a  warm  tone  of  brown  with 
deeply  etched  attractive  cover  deco¬ 
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in  a  jiffy.  To  insert,  simply  snap  one 
flat  wire  out  of  the  binder,  place  be¬ 
tween  center  pages  of  magazine  al¬ 
lowing  wire  to  project  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  snap  wire  back  into 
binder. 


Please  state  Volume  numbers  wanted  when  ordering 
Mail  order  and  check  ( 65c  for  each  binder  ordered)  to  the 
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Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc., 

Required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933 


Of  The  Journal  of  Property  Management  published  quarterly  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  Oct.  1,  1946 


State  of  Illinois  I 
County  of  Cook  f 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Olive  Dyer, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de¬ 
poses  and  says  that  he  is  the  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Property  Management  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are : 
Publisher  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management.  22 
West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Editor  Olive  Dyer, 
22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Managing  Editor, 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  located  at  22  West  Monroe  Street, 


Chicago  3,  Illinois;  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  3658  West 
Pine  Boulevard,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri,  President. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are.  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock¬ 
holder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  re¬ 
lation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
rapacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 

twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is - 

(This  information  is  required  for  daily  publications 
only.) 

OLIVE  DYER, 

Editor 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  October,  1946. 

MABEL  L.  DeYOUNG  (Notary  Public) 
(My  commission  expires  Aug.  25,  1948.) 


Manual  Number  4 


WALLPAPER 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

The  Story  of  wallpaper — basic  rules  for  its  se¬ 
lection — a  detailed  explanation  of  the  approved 
papering  process — and  methods  of  cleaning  and 
maintaining  papered  walls. 

The  Wallpaper  Manual  is  as  practical  and  valu¬ 
able  as  Manuals  Numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  on  Plaster, 
Water  Paints,  and  Landscaping, 

Manuals  are  available  at  $1  each.  Attractive  binders 
for  conveniently  filing  the  series  of  Manuals  may 
be  purchased  for  $1.25. 
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